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The Making 
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penses Spared 
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Waiting 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN ARRIVES! 



PAULETTE 
GODDARD 
THINKS THE 
JOKE’S ON 
CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN. 

P. S.— 

SHE’S RIGHT! 


“THAT FOR YOU!’’ SAYS 
CHARLIE TO THE BIG, 
BAD BULLY. 


NO! NOT THE EASTER PARADE! 
BUT CHARLIE CHAPLIN AND 
PAULETTE GODDARD A’STROLLINC 
IN “MODERN TIMES!’’ 


WATCH OUT, CHARLIE AND PAULETTE! 
OR YOU’LL BE DOING TIME IN 
“MODERN TIMES!’’ 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN SWITCHES ON THE FUN IN 
“MODERN TIMES!” 


MODERN TIMES’ MEANS LAUGH-TIME! 




















THE WORLD WAITS F 



OIL BETCHA CHARLIE CETS 
INTO TROUBLE IN THIS SCENE 
OF “MODERN TIMES!” 


PAULETTE CETS OFF ON 
ONE FOOT FOR A LONG 
ROLL INTO YOUR HEART. 


CHARLIE DUELS! OIL 
CANS AT TWO PACES! 
HE WINS WITH 
LAUGHS IN “MODERN 
TIMES!” 
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Use these tabloids for ad 
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or for distribution throug 
by newsdealers. 
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GORDON-GREEN! 
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“WHOOPS MY DEAR 
PUBLIC! I’M HAVING 
AS GOOD A TIME AS 
YOU WILL WHEN 
YOUSEEMEIN 
‘MODERN TIMES’ ” 


“HE STANDS ALONE AS THE WG 





















OR “MODERN TIMES” 



USE THOSE 
FAMOUS FEET 
MR. CHAPLIN! 


TABLOID 


medium for stirring 
n ^our show. 

vance distribution at your 
louse-to-house distribution, 
h retail stores, or as inserts 


CHARLIE LAUGHS! YOU’LL ROAR!—AT HIS 
ANTICS IN “MODERN TIMES!” 


r IMPRINT) 

__$4.25 per thousand 
4.00 per thousand 
__ 3.75 per thousand 

alance C.O.D. All orders are 
iments made within 24 hours 
pt of order. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PAULETTE HELPS CHARLIE UND-ERMIN'E THE BLUES IN 
“MODERN TIMES.” 


AN ARTIST AND HIS 
PAULETTE COULD PAINT 
NO PRETTIER PICTURE! 


IRLD’S GREATEST ENTERTAINER” 
















LAUGH WITH CHARLIE! 



DON’T HIT HIM ON THE 
CONK-LIN, CHARLIE, OR 
HE’LL GIVE YOU THE 
WORKS! 



SHE’S NOT A GOOD COOK, BUT 
SHE'LL HAVE YOUR RANGE IN 
“MODERN TIMES!’’ 


CHARLIE MET A WOLF AT HIS DOOR. 
. . . AH! MEAT ON THE TABLE! 



THE SLEEP OF THE IN¬ 
NOCENTS IS AS DEEP 
AS YOUR LAUGHS WILL 
BE WHEN YOU SEE 
“MODERN TIMES!” 



COY! BUT PRETTY AS HELEN 
OF TROY IS LITTLE PAULETTE 
GODDARD IN “MODERNTIMES!” 
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Charlie Chaplin’s latest cinematic masterpiece—“Modern Times”—offers 
a wide scope for striking theatre front designs in the modern motif. The 
typical pantomimic humor of Charlie Chaplin should, of course, be your out¬ 
standing theme. Since a large part of the picture takes place in a factory, the 
background should be composed of large chimneys, tremendous cog-wheels, 
blowing whistles and factory wall—all of compo board. The illustration you 
see above was half of the design used for the Rivoli Theatre in New York, 
where the World Premiere of “Modern Times” took place. At the top back¬ 
ground, are two large chimneys and to the right of them are two small chim¬ 
neys with cross-pieces. Smoke, in the form of steam, was constantly emitted 
from the chimneys. Whistles on the smaller chimneys helped the factory effect 
no end. In front of the chimneys are figures of Charlie Chaplin in charac¬ 
teristic pose, which you can copy by blowing up, coloring and cutting out 


stills from “Modern Times.” To the left of the front are figures of Charlie 
Chaplin and Paulette Goddard, peering toward the right—another still blow¬ 
up. The mass of the front is composed of compo board, painted to simulate a 
brick wall, with large cut-out colored letters spelling out the billing. Thru 
the cellophane window in the left center of the illustration, can be seen a 
figure of Charlie Chaplin on top of part of a wheel, which was also blown up 
from a still and linked to another similar blowup, so that when the wheel 
turns—thru the agency of a small motor—Chaplin can be seen on the wheel 
at all times. The other half of your front can be made exactly the same way, 
using different figure blowups. At night, baby spots from your marquee, 
focused on the steam, the cog-wheels and blowups, will lend that sweet effect 
essntial for a real showman’s front! 


The large variety of ideas usable for your theatre 
front on “Modern Times” is illustrated by the front 
design to the left. The latter costs much less and is 
very much simpler in design than the front illustrated 
at the top of the page, yet it expresses the same 
motif and is almost as striking. The principal features 
of this front design are two tremendous colored, cut¬ 
out heads of Charlie Chaplin, blown up from stills. 
The heads are spotted on both sides of the front. At 
the left are figures of Charlie Chaplin and Paulette 
Goddard in reclining position under the Chaplin head, 
which is backed by a large colored compo-board 1 cog¬ 
wheel. To the right of the reclining figures is still 
another cog-wheel on which has been painted ad copy 
on “Modern Times.” To the left, over the Chaplin 
head, are small illustrations of a factory. Over on the 
right side of the front are similar cog-wheels and a 
head of the great pantomimist, but instead of the 
reclining figures of the two leads there is a blowup of 
Charlie on a suspended chain—also taken from a still. 
An artist’s illustration of a factory can be found be¬ 
neath the star’s head and suspended figure. Over the 
box-office and front-center there is merely a gigantic 
mat-banner on which has been painted the billing— 
an inexpensive, but very effective theatre front! 
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MILLION DOLLAR SHOES 



The telephone is one of the instruments that has developed from a 
‘box-on-the-wall’ to an extremely necessary and somewhat handsome instru¬ 
ment that is constantly being developed and improved upon. The telephone 
company is mighty proud of their development, which gives you an angle 
for a tie-up with them. 

Ads and window displays can be based on the title angle; i.e.—window 
displays can show the development of the telephone from the time it was 
invented by Alexander Graham Bell to the modern colored ‘French’ phone. 
The windows also have a series of stills from as many of Charlie Chaplin’s 
past pictures as you can get at the exchange, including, of course, some 
from “Modern Times.’’ The sign over the telephone display should read: 
The Telephone From 1876 To “Modern Times.’’ Over the Chaplin still 
display should be a sign reading: Charlie Chaplin from 1913 to “MODERN 
TIMES,” now playing at the RIVOLI THEATRE. 

The telephone company’s institutional ads in the local newspapers can 
also be tied in on the same angle. 


SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


The police department, state motor vehicle bureau, local AAA branch 
and the state license commission are vitally interested in the matter of 
safety—both pedestrian and motor vehicle. Get ’em interested in a special 
campaign for your town with the slogan, “In These ‘Modern Times,’ It’s 
Better To Drive Slowly—Than To Be Slowly Driven Away!” to be used 
on banners, windshield stickers and traffic signs all over town. 

Try to interest the newspaper’s management in the idea of a special 
drive based on the previous paragraph. Statements by officials of city 
and state will lend authenticity to the drive and your picture name will 
blanket the town! (You might even contribute toward cost of banner 
and sign campaign in consideration of the probable resulting gross!) 




AUTO PARADE 


You guessed it! We mean Charlie Chaplin’s million dollar 
shoes! They’re known the world over for their association with 
the famous pantomimist and you can capitalize on their fame by 
gilding an old, worn pair of black shoes and setting them up on 
a black, velvet-covered stand in your lobby with copy similar to: 
“These Million Dollar Shoes Are Like (in very small letters) 
Charlie Chaplin’s in ‘Modern Times,’ coming to this theatre.” 


INQUIRING REPORTER 


Here’s a poser for the use of your local newspaper’s inquiring 
reporter on his rounds around town: “Are the domestic arrange¬ 
ments of Modern Times more conducive to a happy life than 
those of former days?” It ties in with your picture! 
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TYPE CHAPLIN 


This newspaper con¬ 
test should appeal to 
everyone who owns a 
typewriter or uses one. 
Contestants are required 
to submit typed figures 
of Charlie Chaplin, similar 
to illustration (at right), 
which has been prepared 
for you in mat form for 
planting in newspapers 
along with the contest. 
(Ask for 2-Col. Mat No. 
19—20c; Cut—50c.) 

Besides the typed illus¬ 
tration, paper should also 
carry figures of Charlie 
Chaplin, taken from stills, 
to afford contestants 
variety in their answers. 
You can tie up with the 
local typewriter store for 
main prizes with runners- 
up getting ducats to 
“MODERN TIMES” 



There is such a tremendous difference between the automobiles first 
manufactured in 1903 and the modern streamlined product that most 
people would be amused if not actually astounded at the difference. By 
working with the distributors of several different makes in your territory, 
you can get their cooperation for an auto parade that should reach the 
proportions of a formal exposition. 

Each manufacturer supplies both the old and new models of his car, 
with you supplying overhead signs for the cars with copy like: “Buick of 
1910” and “Buick of ‘Modern Times,’ as up-to-the-minute as Charlie 
Chaplin in ‘Modern Times’ at the Rivoli Theatre.” 

The parade should prove swell photo and copy material for the paper 
and a small party for the newspapermen, either before or after the parade, 
wouldn’t go amiss. 


NEWS HEADLINES 


An interesting and attractive lobby display can be constructed of news¬ 
paper headlines dating from 1913 to “MODERN TIMES.” You can get 
these easily enough from the morgue of the local newspaper, the manage¬ 
ment of which should cooperate with you in the matter of procuring extra 
copies or photostats for your display. 

Get papers with headlines that will bring back memories of noted world 
events and also some with a local angle which should strike home. Arrange 
heads on large display piece, with date line clearly visible. At the top of 
the piece, set sign reading: “Headlines From 1913 to MODERN TIMES” 
Get in your own plug by displaying ad material around display piece. 
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MODERN TIMES EXHIBIT 


• - 


A neighboring empty store or your own lobby, if it is especially large, 
should be used to provide room for a Special Modern Times Exhibit. There 
are an innumerable amount of service companies and manufacturers that 
form a very fertile field for you on this gag, the idea being that the vari¬ 
ous outfits, enumerated immediately after this, exhibit models of their 
products as they looked when they were first manufactured or used and 
a second set of models showing the products or services as they are today. 

Among the long list of companies available for contact by you on 
this stunt are all the auto companies (can use models), telegraph companies 
(showing telegram receiving and sending sets), railroads (showing model 
trains), ship lines (models), Edison company (appliances for household in¬ 
cluding electric light bulbs), business machine companies (showing type¬ 
writers, dictaphones, multigraph and mimeograph machines), radio and 
phonograph distributors, fashion displays by the local department store (co¬ 
operating with costume outfit), airplane lines or manufacturers (exhibit¬ 
ing model planes), models of your city now and in olden times, old-fashioned 
oil paintings and modern pieces borrowed from the local art school. 

Also on exhibit should be a row of stills and blowups of Charlie Chap¬ 
lin’s old pictures and his latest, with an extra plug for your theatre. If there 
is a coffee distributor in your locale, try them for photographs of the old 
and new methods used in coffee roasting and incidentally, you can permit 
them to set up a coffee bar with free cups of the beverage going to on¬ 
lookers. (You might also try promoting cream and cakes in the same man¬ 
ner!) 


sup 

1915 to MODERN TIMES 


modern times exhibit 





LINE-UP OF BALLY MEN 




Compo board box-letters, spelling out the name of your latest hit— 
“Modern Times”—as in the above illustration, to be carried by men dressed 
as Charlie Chaplin, derby, moustache, cane and all, who will cover your 
town’s busiest spots. Men should walk behind each other and stop and 
line up at specified spots on the hub, with one of the men giving a spiel 
and handing out novelties and heralds. 

Box-letters should be made with open tops and bottoms so that the 
men can slip into them easily. Letters should also be equipped with shoul¬ 
der straps so that they can be easily suspended from the men’s shoulders. 

Another angle for a trick line-up of bally men would be to deck out 
five men in Charlie Chaplin outfits and get a sandwich sign for each of 
the men. Each of the signs has different copy—the first has: Charlie Chap¬ 
lin; the second: is back in; the third: Modern Times; the fourth: at the; 
the fifth: your theatre name. Altogether they spell: ‘‘Charlie Chaplin is 
back in Modern Times at the Blank Theatre.” These men, too, can line up 
at busy spots, with one giving spiel and handing out novelties and heralds. 


5-DAY PHOTO 
CONTEST 


Architects and builders are vieing 
with each other, these days, in set¬ 
ting up the most modern buildings 
and other structures. Set this 5-day 
photo contest with your local news¬ 
paper on the angle that reader-con¬ 
testants submit photos of the most 
modern structures in the city for 
prizes to be awarded for the best ex¬ 
amples of photographic art. 

A contest announcement should 
run for a few days before the contest 
actually begins. Mention should be 
made that the ideal photograph would 
be composed of a modern structure 
backed or at the side of something 
old-fashioned, with prizes going to 
best comparison photos. 

Incidentally, one of your arguments 
for the paper’s editor should be that 
amateur photogs are increasing daily, 
everywhere, as indicated by the in¬ 
creased profits and statements of the 
film and camera supply companies 
such as Eastman Kodak and Agfa. 


STREET BALLY 



Everybody—the young, the old, the 
lame, the halt—know the famous cos¬ 
tume, walk and mannerisms peculiar 
to Charlie Chaplin, the world’s great¬ 
est and most famous pantomimist. 
Therefore, the best street bally you 
can have on ‘‘Modern Times” would 
be a young man, dressed as Charlie 
Chaplin—moustache, derby, cane and 
tattered clothing—impersonating the 
famous star on your city’s streets. 

Have the bally-man parade along 
the town’s busiest streets, acting shy, 
apologizing to lampposts or hydrants 
he purposefully bumps into, tipping 
his derby to passing femmes, shying 
away from policemen and generally 
going through the Chaplin antics. The 
imitator should wear a bally sign on 
his back and he might even carry some 
of your heralds in his pockets—to be 
distributed when he gathers a fairly 
large crowd. 


ON THE TITLE 


“Modern Times”—a title that can 
be tied up all around town on every 
possible article with practically every 
shop in town! Take advantage of a 
swell title that covers so wide a terri¬ 
tory and study your locale well! There 
must be a hundred situations where 
tie-ups are possible and practical! 


LOBBY NEWS TICKER 



Try for the promotion of a news ticker machine from one of the news 
services for a week before and a week after your opening. Set the machine 
up in your lobby or out front, if you have plenty of front-room. 

Over the news ticker, spot a large sign with head like: “News of Mod¬ 
ern Times.” As the ticker machine buzzes off news copy, have an usher 
paste it up so that passersby will see the latest in news. Using the same type 
of paper roll, type off the message that Charlie Chaplin in “Modern Times” 
comes to your theatre on the date set. These notices should be spotted be¬ 
tween news flashes. 


"LAUGH INSURANCE" 


Lots of queer insurance policies have been written up, but you can 
give your patrons an opportunity to sign up for the most unusual insurance 
of them all—“Laugh Insurance!” 

The most popular local insurance company might be interested in this 
gag, both as a publicity stunt and the chance that they might actually be 
able to write up some insurance on the stunt. The idea, in short, is that the 
insurance outfit advertises in the local paper, offering something new in 
insurance—“Laugh Insurance”—to protect your patrons against the possi¬ 
bility of their dying of laughter while viewing the latest Charlie Chaplin 
hit—“Modern Times”—at your theatre. 



Any and every transit line in your town, including bus and trolley lines 
and railroad depots are fair game for you on “Modern Times.” Signs and 
banners on the sides of the trolleys and busses and large banners at the 
terminals show copy that ties in directly with the ad campaigns of most 
of the transit companies in the country, to wit: “Use Ninth Avenue Bus 
Lines for best travel in Modern Times to see Charlie Chaplin in ‘Modem 
Times’ at the Rivoli Theatre.” 

















































































































MEMORY 


The greatest, most noted and best remembered of all the Charlie Chaplin motion pictures are 
represented in this Five-Day Memory Test. Stills that should be remembered by all the movie¬ 
going public and Charlie Chaplin fans in particular are used in this contest, which should make the 
contest comparatively simple and invite the interest of all the newspaper’s readers. 

But there’s a catch! In the publicity story accompanying each of the two-column mats, read¬ 
ers should be informed that the contest consists of the identification of the individual pictures as 
to the name of the film from which the photograph was taken and also the approximate date they 
saw that motion picture! 

Read no further! Look at the illustrations! Can you identify them yourself? Of course you 
can, but just to check on yourself, read these correct answers: (1) The Kid—1921; (2) The Cold 
Rush—1925; (3) The Circus—1928; (4) City Lights—1931; (5) Modern Times—1936. The mats have been placed in their chronological 
order. If you want to make the contest that much more difficult, you can scramble them—keeping the “Modern Times” mat last, of course. 

The illustrations you see below are one-column reproductions of the two-column mats or cuts which are all the materials necessary for 
running this contest—besides the prizes which can be either passes to the Chaplin picture or cash or promoted commodities. NOW! For real 
reader interest, order Mat Numbers 24A, B, C, D and E—$1.00; Cuts—$2.50 per set. 



NEWS FEATURES The features in the news of fifteen and twenty 

years ago have extraordinarily similar counterparts in the news of today. With 
the latter as your argument, try the city editor for a series of special compari¬ 
son features, to be picked from the news of. 1 5 or 20 years ago and matched 
with today’s news feature items, illustrated with pictures, etc. 

Your angle is that the title of the features should be “Headlines in the 
news—15 years ago and in Modern Times.” For the feature, the day before 
your opening, the paper can use Charlie Chaplin and his films through the 
years for copy, showing development and progressive modernization. 



TEASER CAMPAIGN “He’s back again!”—you know whom, so 

do we and so will everybody elsq when you use this slogan accompanied by an 
illustration such as you will find on the cover of this book, showing Charlie 
Chaplin’s back, with derby, cane and tattered frock coat and shoes in promin¬ 
ence, in a typical Chaplin pose. 

Blowing up the illustration directly from this book, you can use it on 
banners to be spotted all over town with the copy: “He’s back again!” at the 
top and: “in ‘Modern Times’ . . .” with your theatre name under the illustra¬ 
tion. The same illustration car* be used for a sticker, which you can get up 
cheaply at your local printer’s. Use the sticker on all your mail and send out 
kids to paste ’em on all available spots in town. It’ll start ’em talking! 


MODERN TIMES SYM¬ 
PHONY While there is no reg¬ 
ular music score for “Modern Times,” 
which can be used for radio publicity 
purposes on the local stations, there 
is an angle which should serve to get 
you a deal of mention on the air. 

There have been a great many 
songs published during different peri¬ 
ods of American history, each of 
which is definitely associated, nowa¬ 
days, wth that period. Try persuading 
the maestros on the various stations 
in your town to play these songs in 
chronological order on their programs 
in advance of your opening and an¬ 
nounce the arrangement as the “Mod¬ 
ern Times Symphony,” inspired by the 
latest Charlie Chaplin photoplay, 
“Modern Times,” at your theatre. 


• • • 


BANKS, INSURERS AND 
REAL ESTATERS save is 

the word every banking institution is 
trying to impress upon the American 
public. You can try tying in with their 
ad and window display campaigns by 
suggesting the slogan, “Save for your 
old age in these MODERN TIMES.” 
If they like it, tell ’em you’ll go for 
the cost of the window displays, then 
you’re sure of getting your title in 
BIC CAPS! 

Insurance firms will find the slo¬ 
gan, “Assure yourself of a Comfort¬ 
able Old Age in these Hectic MODERN 
TIMES,” suitable to any promotion 
campaign they’re now using. The line 
can be used in ads, window displays 
and even promotional broadsides. See 
what you can do! 

The real estate firms in your town 
might go for the slogan, “A Modern 
Home for MODERN TIMES!” in their 
promotional material and windows, 
with stills from the picture to illus¬ 
trate their story and a plug for your 
theatre in their copy. 


FREE DISPLAY UNITS Your press-book cover and the various 
Charlie Chaplin illustrations in this book are ‘different’ in design and finish 
than anything that has ever been used on a Chaplin picture. Use as many of 
the illustrations as you like to decorate your lobby and lobby pieces. They’re 
all swell! 

And don’t forget your posters for their cutout value! Use the cutouts 
on your marquee and in front of the stores of your obliging neighbors. Use ’em 
in special window displays. They’ll help your gross! 


* 
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NEON MARQUEE FIGURE Neon, the best bally light for day oN, 

night use, should give you a swell effect over moving blowups of Charlie Chap¬ 
lin on the corners of your marquee. J 

Make blowups of good still of Chaplin, showing him holding his derby / 
with one hand, to life size. Arm holding hat and hat itself should be cut from / 
blowup and connected up by your house electrician so that Charlie is continu- "A 
ally tipping his hat. Add neon outlining the face and figure of the star and a 
neon sign line across the middle of the figure, saying: “He’s Here!” and you’ve 
got an ace display that’ll get ’em looking and keep ’em coming! 










































FIVE-DAY 
CUT-UP CONTEST 

The rage of the ages—cut-up puzzles—are represented here with a specially pre¬ 
pared puzzle made of stills from the latest Charlie Chaplin hit—“Modern Times.” 

You, the local newspaper’s city editor, his readers and all their children will get a great 
kick out of cutting out, pasting up and assembling the contest pieces each day for five days. 

Each day the entire ‘block’ should be cut out by the contestant-readers and pasted on cardboard. The individual pieces are 
then to be cut out, assembled and pasted down on a sheet of paper. 

After five days, when all the five ‘blocks’ have been printed, readers send them in to the Charlie Chaplin Contest Editor ac¬ 
companied, if you so desire, by a letter telling why the contestants would like to see the latest Charlie Chaplin production, “Mod¬ 
ern Times.” Letters should contain a maximum of fifty words. 

Finished contest pieces can be easily recognized as each of the individual ‘blocks’ are complete stills. Prizes should be passes to 
the Chaplin feature, with cash for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd place winners—if you can afford it. The one-column illustrations below are 
reproductions of the two-Column Contest Mats, Numbers 23A, B, C, D and E—$1.00; Cuts—$2.50 per set. Order them NOW 
at your local exchange! 
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WINDOW-WIPING The windows of nearby empty stores provide 
ideal spots for that free ad painted on the window with Bon-Ami, obtainable 
at the nearest grocery store for a few cents. 

To give the latter idea a novel twist, look around your town for a build¬ 
ing that’s under construction. Idea is that the window panes in such buildings 
usually are decorated with a cross of Bon-Ami to make sure the window- 
cleaners contracted for the job will clean each and every one of the windows. 
Get in touch with the building contractors and ask for permission to decorate 
the windows with “MODERN TIMES’’ ad copy. Point out that it will save 
him time and labor in decorating the windows with a meaningless cross and 
also that your ad copy on the window will get passersby interested. 

• • • 

A LA REUBEN Reuben’s, one of the largest and most popular restau¬ 
rants in New York City, has a novel method of promoting various types of 
sandwiches by naming them after different popular stars of the stage, screen 
and radio. 

Try this in your town with the biggest and most popular eatery around, 
using the name of your feature, rather than that of the star. The sandwich 
should be novel in composition and the restaurant should plug it in their ads, 
windows and menus, with credit to your feature and house. 


LAUGH BOND 

You can’t lose 

a cent by giving your patrons a 
“laugh-satisfaction or money back” 
guarantee on “Modern Times”—it’s 
a sure laugh-getter! Your ‘guarantee’ 
should take the form of a huge compo 
board ‘bond’ made up by your house 
artist, to look exactly like a real cor¬ 
poration bond, with designs in gold, 
fancy black lettering and a green 
background. 

Copy is to the effect that you guar¬ 
antee a fill of laughs to all patrons of 
your theatre who see Charlie Chaplin 
in “Modern Times” or they receive 
their admission price back in full. The 
bond may also be made up in minia¬ 
ture, at the local printer’s, to be used 
as an advance throwaway, with distri¬ 
bution at the town’s center spots. 


FLASH OPENING Make your opening of “Modern Times”—Charlie 
Chaplin’s first film in four years—the most notable occasion of the new year. 
In other words, give it all you’ve got! The film deserves it! 

Your patrons have been waiting for this Charlie Chaplin film for so long 
that they’ll expect something unusual at your opening. Let ’em have it! Stars! 
Notables! Officials! Politicians! Bands! Lights! Photographers and polite! 
The works! 

• • • 

PHOTO FEATURE An interesting special feature can be arranged 
for your local newspaper, which, if run in advance of your opening, will not 
only be publicity for your opus, a circulation builder for the paper, but a civic 
plug besides. 

The newspaper’s morgue must certainly contain old-time photos of the 
city along with modern photographs of the same sites. If the paper hasn’t got 
these photos, there must surely bd some such illustrations or drawings down at 
the City Hall. Paper runs these photos in pairs—old-time and modern, with 
a head like: New York—in 1776-—in ‘Moderrf Times.’ The article accompany¬ 
ing the photos plugs the improvements made on the city, then makes mention 
of progress Charlie Chaplin has made in his films, as a comparison, with an 
additional plug for “Modern Times.” 
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NEW SMASH BANNERS are illustrated above that will give your front and street campaign the right 
Charlie Chaplin motif! They’re in the spirit of your ad campaign and will tie in directly with your posters! Attractive 
and strikingly new in design, these banners are worth double their cost. Burgee is made both in canvas at 50c and in 
silkolene at 65c. Marquee silhouette at the special rate of 90c apiece. Reasonable rental rates can be arranged on the 
valance, wall banner and flag. 

Order direct from MORRIS LIBERMAN, 320 West 46th Street, New York City; 1018 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 1630 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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GUY HOFF, internationally famous magazine cover artist 
and illustrator, has turned his talents for the first time to the 
motion picture industry and created the fine piece of art 
illustrated to the left. Only the importance of the Charlie 

Chaplin film—“Modern Times”—in cinematic history per- ^ 

suaded Artist Hoff to give his impression of the great panto- 
mimist—an illustration that will be welcomed by city editors 
for its merit as art as well as the importance of the artist. 

Feature is available as 2-Column Mat No. 22—20c; Cut—50c. 


BERT SHARKEY, popular New York news¬ 
paper artist, whose drawings have graced the 
pages of hundreds of newspapers in every cor¬ 
ner of the United States, has contributed the 
illustration to the right as his impression of 
the latest and greatest of all the Charlie Chap¬ 
lin films—“Modern Times.” The feature be¬ 
trays the motif of the picture with a true sense 
of comedy which should make the drawing 
welcome to any newspaper editor. Ask for 3- 
Column Mat No. 16—30c; Cut—75c. 




IRVING HOFFMAN, highly popular news¬ 
paper artist and master of caricature presents 
the illustration to the left as his impression of 
the master of pantomime in his latest, “Mod¬ 
ern Times.” Long a favorite with newspaper 
editors all over the country, Artist Hoffman’s 
work will come to them as a welcome surprise. 
Their readers are familiar with Hoffman cari¬ 
catures — they’re just the thing for that 
amusement page! Request 3-Column Mat No. 
17—30c; Cut 75c. 


* 

* 
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DANCE I 


Dn A 

SCENE FROM 
HIS LATEST 
Picture 


CHARLES 


HY RUBIN, the well-known newspaper art¬ 
ist and illustrator, gives us his impression of 
the world’s most famous pantomimist — 
Charlie Chaplin—in the drawing illustrated to 
the left. The fine likeness and world-renowned 
smile of motion pictures’ most popular come¬ 
dian, as portrayed by Artist Rubin, is bound to 
be fancied by the toughest of newspaper edi¬ 
tors! It is important to note that printed art 
publicity is no small factor in the matter of 
returns! Rubin illustration is available in 3- 
Column Mat No. 15—30c; Cut 75c. 


LARRY SOBEL has turned out another car¬ 
toon masterpiece, illustrated to the right in 
“OUTSTANDING ARTISTS,’’ showing Charlie 
Chaplin surrounded by artists of corresponding 
prominence. Exhibitors everywhere have found 
Artist Sobel’s work highly acceptable by the 
most discriminating of City Editors. If you 
haven’t tried planting one of these cartoon 
features before, you’ll find your task easy with 
this one. Feature is available in 3-Column Mat 
No. 14—30c; Cut—75c. 


OUTSTArtDinG ARTISTS... 


ENRICO 

Cafusc 

^ SINGER 


Nf' m" ' 

i Dn a scene 

1 fronTlAJUIVI" 

1 His golden tenor 

1 WAS PROBABLY 
1 THE FINEST 
M VOICE EVER 
m POSSESSED BY 
i A HUMAN BEING- 


"SWAN DANCE" 

WAS THE 
WORLD’S 
MOST NOTED 
PIECE OF 
TERPSICHOREAN 
ART^ 


COMEDIAN 


moD€«n Times* 


Paderewski 


SARAH 

BIINIH4 


WHOSE 

MAGIC 

FINGERS 

THRILLED 

MILLIONS— 


ACTRESS 


>ARAH AS SHE 
... PEARED IN THE 
TRAGEDY 'CAMILLE 


LARRY 


soe>eu 5 ^ 


(g)HE MOST FAMOUS PERSONALITIES IN THE FIELD OF ARTS 

DURING THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY INCLUDE 







SPECIAL ACCE 






TRIPLE SERVICE 

The American Display Com¬ 
pany’s method of service gives 
showmen excellent opportun¬ 
ity for advance picture mer¬ 
chandising. The same display 
is utilized for next attraction 
purposes and in front of the 
theatre for current showing. 


Proper advance display publicity and the pulling power of 
magnetic showmanship displays, such as those illustrated on 
these pages, will make customers out of passers-by! Sell your 
picture with display material that catches the eye, sounds 
the pocket and ties in directly with your ad campaign! 


YOUR theatre should be the center of your town’s amusement world! Colorful front 
and lobby displays are the magnets that will draw patrons to your box-office. The finest 
of displays—real, inanimate salesmen—are now available to you on a RENTAL BASIS. 
There is nothing to buy outright! Rent your complete lobby requirements. The Amer¬ 
ican Display Company service takes care of all your display needs on all your pictures at 
a fixed, reasonable, weekly price. Your display worries are now a thing of the past. The 
coupon below will bring you further information with no obligations on your part. 



FOUR DISPLAYS AND FRAMES AS ILLUSTRATED (A) IN ABOVE SKETCH 


Process Art Display 


(2) 40 x 80 
Radio City Mat Service 


(3) 40 x 60 
Radio City Mat Service 


(4) 30 x 40 
Process Art Display 


Unit 1 : Size 40 x 60, Process Art Display. This Unit is reproduced from original art. Unit 2: Size 40 x 80 Electrically Illuminated Shadow- 
box. The background is a photographic enlargement, size 40 x 60. The mat on front 's a transparency cut out by hand. The showman¬ 
ship effect has spontaneous ticket-selling qualities. Unit 3: Similar to Unit 2, with the exception that the mat size is 40 x 60 Unit 4. Size 
30 x 40, Process Art Display. This also is an original art creation. All of the above displays are available through this unique Rental Plan. Re¬ 
gardless of the size or location of your theatre, there is a display service to fit your every need. 


AMERICAN DISPLAY CO., Inc. 

525 West 43 rd Street 
New York City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information regarding your RENTAL PLAN and how I can secure 
DISPLAY FRAMES for use in my theatre FREE, as advertised in the press book on “MODERN 
TIMES.’’ This request does not obligate me in any way. 

Name . 

Theatre . 

Address 

City . 

Number of Seats. 

Any Other Information 


State . 

Number of Changes Weekly 




X. 






























































































































SORY SERVICE 


6 FOOT DISPLAY 



Here’s an outstanding piece of show¬ 
manship that’s bound to catch the 
eye—a sure patron-getter! This un¬ 
usual standee is 6 feet high and is 
reproduced in oil paint from original 
art work on heavy board. Cut-out 
and easel-backed. $3.75 each. 


PHOTO-ART OIL 
PROCESS STANDEE 



This Photo-art figure of Charlie Chaplin 
is almost 5 feet high. The panel to left 
of figure is in Oil Paint Process Art. 
Cut out! Easel backed! Smart flash! Price 
only $3.95 each. 


3 FOOT 
STANDEES 



You can buy these new sensational 
box-office salesmen in quantities of 
25 for only 50c each. 10 to 24—52c 
each. 5 to 9—55c each. QUANTI¬ 
TIES OF 1 TO 4—60c each. 


SIX FOOT HAND-COLORED PHOTOGRAPHIC STANDEES 



No. 1 No. 2 


Life size photographic enlarge¬ 
ments highly colored by expert 
artists. The standees illustrated 
are cut out and easel-backed 
—ideal displays for your lobby 
and front! $6.50 each. Two or 
more $5.75 each. 



No. 3 


No. 4 











UNUSUAL ACCESSORY OFFER! 


~1i 



BLACK & WHITE 30 x 40—ONLY $2.00 
ALSO 

HAND-COLORED 30 x 40—ONLY $3.50 




NOW YOU CAN BUY THESE 
UNUSUAL 30 X 40 AND 
40 X 60 BLACK & WHITE 
AND HAND-COLORED 
PHOTO-ENLARGEMENTS AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES EVER 
OFFERED TO EXHIBITORS! 


* 



HAND-COLORED 40 x 60—ONLY $6.00 


BLACK & WHITE 40 x 60—ONLY $3.50 


ORDER DIRECT FROM 


UNITED ARTISTS EXPLOITATION DEPT., 729 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK N. Y. 
OR FROM YOUR NEAREST UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGE! 


A 




















MOUSTACHE Charlie Chap 

lin’s famous moustache for everybody. 
Indispensible if you’re running a 
Chaplin contest. Even adults will wear 
’em for the gag. Made of black card¬ 
board stock, die-cut to shape shown. 
Imprint on reverse side gets your 
story over. Prices including imprint: 
1M—$5.50; 5M—$5.00 per M; 
10M—$4.75 per M. (500—$4.50). 



CANES Charlie Chaplin’s 

famous cane for your parade 
or ballyhoo men. Cane is 35 
inches long, made of thin 
bamboo and comes with 
cardboard pennant as illus¬ 
trated above. Great giveaway 
for kids! Prices, including 
imprint on pennant: 100 — 
$5.00; 250—$10.00; 500 
— $17.50; 1M — $30.00. 
Less than 100 — 5c each 
without imprint. 




HALF OPEN 





DIE-CUT MASK 

Made of strong card¬ 
board, full children’s size. Great stuff for Sat¬ 
urday kiddie matinee before your playdate. Can 
be inserted in newspapers or distributed near 
schools. If you contemplate a parade, be sure 
to supply each child with one of these masks. 
Die-cut to shape, with eyes and mouth cut out. 
Prices, including imprint: 1M—$9.50; 5M— 
$9.00 per M; 10M—$8.50 per M; 500— 
$5.50. 


TIRE COVERS 

Send tire covers, illustrated 
above, on circuit all over 
your town and neighborhood 
over the ‘spares’ of yours 
and your friends’ cars and 
the town’s taxi fleet. Prices: 
2 to 6—65c each; 

8 to 1 2—55c each; 

14 to 34 — 50c 
each; 35 and over 
—45c each. Theatre 
name and playdates 
si Ik-screened on 
covers—$ 2.00 ex¬ 
tra, regardless of 
quantity ordered. 


OPEN 

ANIMATED CARD See Charlie Chaplin tip his hat! 

When folder, illustrated above, is opened, his hand descends 
—holding onto that famous derby. As folder is opened and 
closed, arm moves up and down. Size 5x8 inches, printed on 
coated duplex cardboard (different color on each side of 
stock) . Folders are die-cut, but not folded. Prices include your 
imprint: 1M—$6.00; 5M—$5.50 per M; 10M—$5.25 per 
M; 500—$4.50. 




BUTTONS FOR KIDS 

Children and buttons are synonymous. 
They wear ’em and play with them. 
At every turn your show is publicized. 
These Celluloid buttons are made in 
two sizes, as in above illustrations— 
% inch, without theatre imprint; and 
1 '/ 4 inch WITH IMPRINT. Prices of 
Small Size are: 1M—$12.50; 3M— 
$12.00 per M; 5M—$11.50 per M; 
10M—$10.50 per M; 500—$7.50; 
250—$4.25. Prices of Large Size are: 
1M—$18.00; 3M—$17.50 per M; 
5M—$17.00 per M; 1 0M—$16.00 
per M; 500—$11.00; 250—$8.00. 




SeeCHA RL/£V, 

1chapua/i 

lilODERN TIMESJ 


theatre 


DERBY BLOTTER Die . cut , 0 shape. 7 

inches long, this Charlie Chaplin derby will be 
retained by your patrons. Excellent medium 
for schools, bank and post-office counters and 
stationery shops. Made of heavy coated blot¬ 
ting stock. Prices include your imprint. 1 M— 
$6.00; 5M—$5.50 per M; 10M—$5.25 per 
M; 500—$4.50. 


STANDEE AND LOBBY HANGER Made of 6 -ply heavy 

cardboard, printed on 2 sides, die-cut to shape. Figure stands 14 inches 
high. (Illustrated above.) You can get every window in town with this 
effective standee, which can also be used as lobby and marquee hanger. 
(Small hole has been punched at top for easy stringing and strings ac¬ 
company each shipment). Prices: 10 to 100—7c each; over 100—5c each. 
Theatre imprint and playdates on both sides—$1.00 extra, any quantity. 
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DERBY HATS Made in two sizes, a large 

size for adults—your ushers in particular—and minia¬ 
ture size that sets on top of the head for the young¬ 
sters attending your special matinees. Made of 
pressed papier mache and will stand rough handling. 
Each derby comes with a hat band upon which is 
printed picture title, etc., and theatre imprint if de¬ 
sired. Prices for MINIATURE HATS: 5 to 10 12c 
each; 15 to 25—10c each; 30 to 50—9c each; 60 
to 100— 8 c each; over 100—7c each. Prices for 
ADULT HATS: 5 to 10—20c each; 15 to 25—18c 
each: 30 to 50—16c each; 60 to 100—14c each; 
over 100—12c each. Prices of HAT-BANDS ONLY: 
5 to 10—5c each; 15 to 25—4c each; 30 to 50— 
3’/ 2 c each; 60 to 100—3c each; over 100—2’/ 2 c 
each. 


ARROWS Die-cut arrow, illustrated above, 17 inches 
long, which should be posted all overtbwn pointing toward 
your theatre. Each order will be divided between right and left 
arrows to facilitate posting in the right direction. Tack ’em on 
fences, barns trees and posts or stick them on flat surfaces, 
using small gummed stickers which will be included with each 
order. Prices, with FREE imprinting: 100—$3.00; 250— 
$5.00; 500—$8.75; 1M—$15. 


Order any of these items 
direct from: 

ECONOMY NOVELTY CO. 

225 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 



DOORKNOB HANGERS 

Made of colored cardboard, die-cut to shape, 
11 inches long. (Illustrated above.) Hang 
them on parked cars, store and residence 
doors or tack them up on fences, barns and 
trees. Prices including your imprint: 1M— 
$6.00; 5M—$5.50 per M; 1 0M—$5.25 
per M; 500—$4.50, 

































































Ckarlie Cfiapl iris Rrst Rim in Fourlfears 

Proves Fame of Great Star Rises to New Heights 



“Modern Times” Still Features 
The Famous Stick, Hat, 

Shoes and Moustache! 


‘The Rink’ 
1917 


1921 


A LITTLE over a month ago, 
Charl’^Chaplin attended 
a^eany morning business 
conference at a Los Angeles hotel. 
The word had somehow gotten 
around that the star was there, 
and in less than half an hour a 
crowd of nearly a thousand had 
gathered for a glimpse of Chap¬ 
lin as he came out. 

Fully three-fourths of that 
crowd of waiting admirers were 
boys and girls between the ages 
of six and ten. Most of them were 
too young to have ever seen 
Charlie Chaplin on the screen. 
For his most recent film, “City 
Lights,” is over four years old. 

Yet this crowd was there for 
the glimpse. And there were 
cheers when he appeared. 

The incident is not an isolated 
one. It has been repeated thou¬ 
sands of times in a thousand 
cities and countries. They vary 
only in the size of the crowd and 
the language of the plaudits. 


Imitations Continue 

Fifteen years ago, organized 
imitations of Charlie swept this 
country. On the vaudeville stage, 
in musical comedy, among ama¬ 
teurs, they were sure of a pleas¬ 
ant response from audiences. 
There were contests, seriously 
undertaken on a large scale. And 
the favorite parlor trick of the 
time was the never-failing imita¬ 
tion of Chaplin. 

They are still going on. For 
recent clippings from Japan tell 
of a contest for the “best imper¬ 
sonation of Charlie Chaplin” in 
which hundreds of men and boys 
enrolled, swarming the streets in 
Oriental imitations of the come¬ 
dian. 

Recently in England, a half- 
bushel-basket-carrying champion¬ 
ship was sponsored by the Bor¬ 
ough Market Charity Sports at 
Herne Hill, London. To help swell 
the fund, Chaplin was asked and 
agreed to donate a special prize 
for the winner. He contributed a 
prize—in the form of a suit, an 
overcoat and a gold watch. This 
affair, entirely unconnected with 
the screen, is duplicated many 
times in many ways in the news 
items about' Chaplin. 

Still another contest has just 


series of adventures together 
which motivate the many comedy 
and dramatic situations which 
have always been associated with 
the inimitable genius of Chaplin’s 
presentations. 

This is Miss Goddard’s first ap¬ 
pearance in a role of sufficient 
importance to bring out her po¬ 
tential starring qualities. For 


outline in his 
mind, improvising 
his action on the 
set. The filming 
was therefore a 
matter of months 
against the two 
years' camera 
work put in on 
“City Lights.” 


Tony Sarg’s marionette show and Foe and Chap ,n 

that of the Yale Puppeteers. One American newspaper dis- 

The magazine, Vanity Fair, cussed the subject: “Have you a 
recently featured a page of celeb- dual character face?” Photo- 
rities who play the violin for no graphs used in this instance were 
other reason than that they like those of Edgar Allan Poe and 
the instrument. Chaplin was rep- Chaplin. Another newspaper pub- 
resented in such varyingly dis- lished a feature entitled “Dis¬ 
tinguished company as Benito torted Faces of Celebri- 
Mussolini, Upton Sinclair and ties." The face of Chap- 
Albert Einstein. In another issue i; n was distorted along 
of the same periodical, he was w j t h those of Lloyd 
pictured with Marconi, Edison George and Ramsay Mac- 
and Ford as among the most Donald. wmm 

prominent men of our time. These can be multi- 

Pederewski, on his last visit to p ii e d indefinitely, but 
New York, said in an exclusive they merely emphasize W 
interview that his trip was a dis- t he celebrity of the man W 
appointment “because none of the who started with a walk- ■ 
Chaplin films was showing.” ing st j c k, an amusing 1 

The Mark Twain Association in hat( two oversized shoes I 
New York recently wrote Chap- an d a trick moustache. I 
lin asking for his endorsement of The stick, the hat, the I. 
their booklet issued in conjunc- shoei and the moustache 
tion with the establishment of have come do wn through 9B| 
“The Mark Twain Chair for the t he years as the unchang- 
Advancement of Humor.” To ing symbols of Chaplin’s M 
| quote from the letter written by fame . when he first came 19 
the head of the association: “I t0 America in 1910, and 9jj9i 
have always heard that it is easy made a tw o-year tour in 
to go to the king for a favor, so vau deville, they were 
I find by this experience that that with him . When he ma de 
statement is true.” h is first aDpea rance in 

In Hungary several weeks ago, pictures, in the comedies of K'ey- 
a poll was taken in one of the stone, they were with him. When 
leading newspapers, asking its he formed his own company — 
readers that if seven world-fam- Charlie Chaplin Film Company 
ous figures were in danger and —and was the first star to ac- 
I only one was to be saved, whom quire his own studio, the stick, 

| would they choose to rescue, the hat, the shoes and the mous- 
Chaplin won the majority of the tache bulked immense among the 
votes. assets. 

They have come thi'ough the 
years with their owner — each 
i.uliating in miniature that magic 
Chaplin. And now they are to 

||| || ||j|l * be seen again. 


1917 


numerable cartoons and comic 
strips. Books and articles of his 
life have been published, most of 
them displaying more imagina¬ 
tion than veracity. Puppets of 
Chaplin are featured in both 


Chaplin’s Magic 

If these young admirers had 
seen Chaplin in at least one or 
two films, their enthusiasm could 
be attributed to the genius of the 
star. If they were somewhat old¬ 
er and more familiar with the 
vagaries of mere living, their 
cheering could be traced to Chap¬ 
lin’s poignant understanding of 
that living. But these were young 
youngsters and only a few of 
them had seen Chaplin on the 
screen even once. The cause of 
their presence must have been the 
magic—the intangible magic— 
that is Chaplin, for Charlie Chap¬ 
lin, the movie comic, transcends 
the scope of motion pictures. 

There is much to attest to the 
magic that is Chaplin. And no 
greater proof exists than the 
solid wall of shelves in a huge 
vault at the Chaplin home, filled 
with books containing press clip¬ 
pings for the famous comedian 
from every part of the world. 

There are those of a number of 
years ago when he appeared in 
picture after picture, adding mil¬ 
lions to his following with each 
one. There are the clippings of 
more recent days that speak of 
Charles Chaplin as an artist, a 
genius, one of the world’s great, 
and what not. As one thumbs 
through the clippings of today 
and yesterday and last week and 
last year, one finds that in spite 


Scene from “Modern Times’ 
1935 


been completed in England for 
“the best Charlie” for which 
prizes of a gramophone and a 
woven fibre chair were offered by 
a department store in the West 
End. 

Charlie’s Statue 

There is a bridge in Rotter¬ 
dam, Holland, with a large statue 
of Chaplin on its parapet. The 
star has been the subject of in- 


many months she has been pre¬ 
paring — devoting all her time 
with the strictest discipline to 
the study of dramatics, voice and 
dance culture. Miss Goddard is 
said to possess youth, beauty, 
vivacity and an unusual personal 
charm. 

Carter de Haven, well known 
stage and screen star, plays an 
important part. Henry Bergman, 
who has appeared in all Chaplin 
productions for the past sixteen 
years or more, is conspicuously 
cast. Many of the well-known 
players in former Chaplin come¬ 
dies are seen again. 

The completion of a new Chap¬ 
lin story is not only of supreme 
interest to his legions of fans 
who have waited four years to 
see the King of Pantomime again, 
but will be another friendly chal¬ 
lenge to certain Hollywood pro¬ 
ducers who, when “City Lights” 
was announced as a so-called 
“silent” in the earlier days of the 
“talkie” craze, predicted dire re¬ 
sults and were thunderstruck at 
its phenomenal success. 

Contrary to general belief, 
Chaplin is not averse to the talk¬ 
ing pictures for screen expression 
or entertainment. But for his own 
medium, he is content to continue 
the “silent” trail alone. 


From time to time there have 
been many rumors and conjec¬ 
tures on the nature of the new 
production. But he again depicts 
his familiar character and, of 
course, there is no dialogue. There 
are, however, many original 
sound effects and there is “in¬ 
dicated speech” to which the com¬ 
edian has given much considera¬ 
tion, and which is, he believes, 
a distinct innovation. The picture, 
while it is without spoken dia¬ 
logue, has all action synchronized 
to music, with many of Chaplin’s 
own compositions incorporated in 
the musical score. 


Tradition Retained 

In “Modern Times,” a release 
of United Artists, the company in 
which he is the partner of Mary 
Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Samuel Goldwyn and Alexander 
Korda, Chaplin retains the hardy 
tradition that made him famous. 
He favors pantomime over talk, 
as he favors the simpler and 
stronger emotions over elaborate 
mental machinations. 

Yet he has given the new pro¬ 
duction more detailed prepara¬ 
tion than anything he has ever 
undertaken. 

The script he uses was pre¬ 
pared under his direct super¬ 
vision and from his own original 
story. It is the first occasion on 
which Chaplin will actually 
“shoot” from a manuscript com¬ 
pleted beforehand. Heretofore he 
has merely had the skeleton story 


Background of Industry 
Its locale—the industrial quar¬ 
ter of any great city — and its 
main action are limned against a 
varying background of factories, 
workshops, docksides and dance 
halls. All this necessitated the 
use of large crowds and the build¬ 
ing of great sets on the ten-acre 
Chaplin Studio grounds in Holly¬ 
wood. 

Paulette Goddard has the lead s 
ing feminine role opposite Chap¬ 
lin—that of a waif whom he be¬ 
friends. She is thrown into the 
streets, and they go through 


of the fact that he has not ap¬ 
peared in a film for more than 
four years and has only now com¬ 
pleted a new one, “Modern 
Times,” he still stands out in the 
news columns of the world press. 


Scene from “Modern Times”—1935 


Here is a full-page, eight-column illustrated feature story available to you in mat and cut form. Any newspaper editor 
in the country will welcome this feature-the product of much research and a real human interest story! Write to The 
Exploitation Dept., United Artists Corp., 729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. for this 8-Column Mat-80c ; Cut-$2.00. 


















COMIC CUT-OUTS 


KID PARADE 



C/i<zr//e CYidp/irt //r (/ MODERN TIMES" 

comes . to fAe . IheaJre 


Sunday comic supplements of newspapers the country over contain 
cutouts, similar to that illustrated above, showing the figures in the comics 
in different positions with different types of clothing to be cut out of the 
paper, pasted on cardboard and used as playthings by children. 

Charlie Chaplin is shown above in typical cutout style, which has 
been made into mat form (Ask for 2-Column Mat No. 18—20c; Cut— 
50c) to facilitate planting by you in the local newspaper. Nothing of a 
similar nature has ever been presented to your city editor and because of 
the tremendous popularity of Charlie Chaplin with both youngsters and 
adults alike, you may be fairly sure of space on the gag. Space for your 
theatre name and playdate has been left in the mat, so make the most of it! 


A parade of Charlie Chaplin kid 
impersonators should help put your 
picture across with a bang! You won’t 
have to go out chasing up kids for 
your parade; merely announce the 
stunt to your regular kid patrons at 
a matinee, a week or two in advance 
of your opening, with mention of the 
fact that you’ll also run a contest for 
the best impersonation as to dress, 
walk and mannerisms of Charlie Chap¬ 
lin during the parade. 

A little extra money will take care 
of banners for the outfit and a small 
contribution to the treasury of the 
local Boy Scout Troop will get you 
the cooperation of their Fife and Drum 
Corps. Be sure to get yourself a police 
escort, you’ll need one! 


SILHOUETTE 

CONTEST 


For a one-day contest shot in one 
of the local newspapers, get the City 
Editor’s reaction on a ‘Charlie Chaplin 
Silhouette Contest.’ All the paper has 
to do is run an advance story on the 
contest, day before publication, and 
on the following day run four photos 
of Chaplin—one profile head, one 
full-face star head, one full figure with 
face forward and one full figure of 
the star’s back. 

You award a pair of passes for 
each of the best silhouette drawing* 
submitted by contestants. The news¬ 
paper might be persuaded to use the 
winning silhouettes as ‘art’ in their 
movie section. 


CARTOON 

CONTEST 


KID IMPERSONATORS 



Down through the years the favorite subject for impersonation, for 
young and old alike, has been Charlie Chaplin. The return of Charlie in 
“Modern Times’’ gives you an opportunity to make the kids in your town 
happy with a contest for the best impersonations of the Chaplin dress, 
walk and mannerisms and make you happy by their turn-out! 

Stage the contest in your theatre, with previous announcements be¬ 
ing made in your newspaper ads, as well as in your programs and on your 
front. You might be able to promote some merchants for prizes, giving 
them mention in your ads, program and front in return. The contest should 
be judged by the audience’s applause. 


Every newspaper editor is con¬ 
stantly on the alert for new ideas for 
cartoons. Any editor should welcome 
the one mentioned herein, because it 
is also a circulation-builder for his 
paper. 

The contest entails the printing of 
an announcement by the newspaper 
disclosing that they’re running a con¬ 
test on suggestions for one or a series 
of cartoons based on Charlie Chaplin 
and his motion picture achievements, 
with “Modern Times” in the motif 
of each cartoon. Several cash prizes, 
as well as passes to “Modern Times,” 
all provided by you, are to go to the 
winners of the contest. It might also 
be mentioned that contestants who 
send along sketches with their sug¬ 
gestions will receive preference, as 
sketches make for coherence. 


SHOE STORES 


The famous tattered Charlie Chap¬ 
lin shoes are almost as well-known as 
the pantomimist himself because of 
the famed scene in Chaplin’s “The 
Cold Rush,” when Charlie ate them 
in lieu of food. 

Any tattered pair of high shoes 
should suffice as the center of a spe¬ 
cial window display for that large 
bootery in your locale. The shoes 
should be set on a small velvet-cov¬ 
ered stand in the center of the win¬ 
dow, surrounded by stills, with your 
credit sign below the stand. Copy 
should be similar to: “These shoes 
are exact replicas of those worn by 
Charlie Chaplin in his latest picture, 
‘Modern Times,’ now playing at the 
Rivoli Theatre.” 


CHARLIE CHAPLI 



HIS DERBY, SHOES & CANE 


The characteristic symbols of the world’s greatest pantomimist—• 
Charlie Chaplin—are his derby, shoes and cane, which have themselves 
gained a world-wide reputation through their association with the great 
comedian. 

An old, bedraggled derby, a pair of battered black shoes and an old- 
fashioned, shabby, black bamboo cane are all you need for a swell advance 
lobby display that’ll attract your patrons and have ’em guessing for a while. 
Merely display the articles suspended on a lobby display board with an 
overhead sign lettered with copy similar to: “He’s coming back again in 
‘Modern Times’ at this theatre next Friday.” They’ll know whom you mean! 


GOOD TURN CONTEST 


In this contest, the readers of your local newspaper are to either send 
in the most unusual good turn they have observed during any particular 
day or else submit the funniest good turn they have observed or performed 
themselves. 

Contest to be called “Best Good Turn In Modern Times,” with cash 
and ducats to the Chaplin hit as prizes. Contest may be run for any amount 
of days, but should be started at least a week before your opening, so as to 
get in as much ‘word-of-mouth’ plugging as possible. 
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N COMIC COLORING CONTEST 




The town’s favorite charity or the pet charity of your local newspaper 
should provide a good medium for some extra press notices for your show¬ 
ing. Designate some performance of “Modern Times,” preferably the open¬ 
ing night, as the time when all your profits will be turned over to the 
charity. 

Another angle of the stunt includes a special party, after the show¬ 
ing, in your mezzanine or lobby, with an impersonation contest for adults, 
a promoted band for dancing and prizes, coffee and cake promoted from 
local merchants or distributors. If you think you can get away with it, try 
doubling the price of your regular admission, for that night, with the char¬ 
ity receiving the extra take-in, assuring yourself of your regular profits. 


CAC INVENTION CONTEST 


Laughs, laughs, laughs and more laughs should resound through the 
homes of your local newspaper’s readers when they read and see the re¬ 
sults of this ‘gag invention contest!’ As a premise, we take the fact that 
there are many things in and about your town that need modernization. 

Reader-contestants send in their suggestions, which may be accom¬ 
panied by drawings, for the funniest improvements, in the modern trend, 
on anything and everything in and about town. The funniest and best im¬ 
provements are awarded ducats or specially promoted prizes for this con¬ 
test which may be run for anywhere from one day to seven. 


Every child plays with coloring ma¬ 
terials, whether they be water colors 
or crayons. You can cash in on the 
popularity of such pastimes by plant¬ 
ing the illustrations to the left in the 
local newspaper as either a four-day 
or one-day contest. 

In the story accompanying the con¬ 
test outlines, mention should be made 
of the stipulation that each of the fig¬ 
ures must be colored differently—pro¬ 
viding extra interest for the kids. 

The local stationery or toy store 
should be more than willing to go for 
the grand prizes for this contest for 
the publicity incurred. Runners-up 
should be awarded passes to “Modern 
Times” by you. Ask for 4-Column 
Mat No. 13—40c; Cut—$1.00. 


CANDY 

GIVEAWAY 


Candy manufacturers and distribu¬ 
tors are always looking for a new 
angle for putting across their product. 
If they sell a five-cent bar, they 
usually make small sample pieces. If 
they make a cheaper morsel, they can 
use their commercial product for this 

gag. 

Candy is inserted in small ‘pay’ en¬ 
velopes on which you have previously 
imprinted copy similar to: 

“Try this free sample of Zippy 
Cream Bars—the Best Candy Made in 
MODERN TIMES,’ then see CHAR¬ 
LIE CHAPLIN in ‘MODERN TIMES’ 
at the RIVOLI THEATRE.” The 
candy outfit supplies the confections, 
you supply the envelopes and the dis¬ 
tribution—fair enough! 


NAME 

CONTEST 


Quite simple, yet requiring a bit 
of ingenuity and a sense of humor is 
this contest in which each letter of 
Charlie Chaplin’s name is to be used 
as the first letter of a comic sentence 
of not more than fifteen words. This 
contest can be run as many days as ‘ye 
editor’ will give you space in his 
paper. Passes to “Modern Times” 
should go well as prizes. 

Another angle for a Charlie Chap¬ 
lin Name Contest is to see how many 
words reader-contestants can make of 
the letters in the star’s name, only 
being allowed to repeat letters as 
many times as they are repeated in 
Chaplin’s name. Passes also do as 
prizes in this one. 


HAT SHOPS 


There arc derbies and derbies, but 
none carry the same significance as 
the tattered, old ‘iron-hat’ Charlie 
Chaplin has worn in all his pictures 
and wears in “Modern Times.” Every¬ 
one everywhere knows that derby! 

See the big, local hat shop for a 
special window display on derbies, 
with the center spot occupied by a 
tattered, old derby on a small, black- 
velvet covered stand. The stand should 
be surrounded by stills from “Modern 
Times” showing Charlie Chaplin in 
his various moods and antics with 
your credit card spotted immediately 
under the small stand. Card should 
have copy similar to: “This derby is 
an exact replica of the one worn by 
Charlie Chaplin in his latest picture, 
‘Modern Times,’ now playing at the 
Rivoli Theatre.” 


FIND CHARLIE CHAPLIN 



Somewhere amidst the joyous crowds pictured in the above illustra¬ 
tion, Charlie Chaplin is hidden. See if you can find him. You’ll have to look 
carefully! And so will the readers of your local newspaper. Tricky and 
amusing, it’ll keep the paper’s readers going until they’ve found the image 
of the famous star. 

Using the puzzle as part of a contest, when readers have found Chap¬ 
lin, they place a cross in the center of his head. Drawing should then be 
cut out and sent in to Contest Editor accompanied by a letter of not more 
than 75 or 100 words on why the reader would like to see “MODERN 
TIMES.” Ducats are awarded to prize letters. Above illustration available 
in 2-Column Mat No. 20—20c; Cut—50c. 



The tremendous popularity of dot puzzles with both children and 
their parents, their ready acceptability by city editors and the manner in 
which exhibitors welcomed a similar puzzle on a recent picture caused us 
to prepare the above numbered drawing of a head of Charlie Chaplin, which 
should prove a cinch for planting! 

Readers are merely required to draw a line from number to number, 
in consecutive order with the result proving to be a fairly accurate reproduc¬ 
tion of a head of Charlie Chaplin. It’s tricky, fascinating and readers will 
be wanting extra papers for all the children! Don’t let the city editor at 
your proof—make him wait to try his pencil on the printed reproduction! 
Above illustration in 2-Column Mat No. 21—20c; Cut—50c. 





















CHARGE 


cHA pUH 



A life-like papier machc mask of the world’s 
greatest pantomimist (illustrated to the 
left) is available to you for use in your 
lobby and on your front. 27 inches high, 
20 inches wide and 9 inches deep, the 
mask is painted in natural colors, with a 
satin-smooth, waterproof finish—a re¬ 
markably attractive display piece. The 
price for each mask is $8.00, F.O.B. 
Shipped express collect, C.O.D. Masks 
are available immediately. Wire or 
write either The Exploitation Depart¬ 
ment, United Artists Corporation, 

729 Seventh Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. or the Fiore Display Service, 

72 Thomas Street, New York, N.Y. 

Act promptly for early dates! 


A special compilation of pub¬ 
licity material on Charlie Chap¬ 
lin into six feature stories, 
suitable for editorial purposes 
and printed in coated-stock 
book form (illustrated to the 
right), is available to you, 
free of charge, upon appli¬ 
cation to The Exploitation 
Department, United Art¬ 
ists Corporation, 729 Sev¬ 
enth Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. The booklet is at¬ 
tractively printed and 
illustrated and will 
prove of great value 
to you, when con¬ 
tacting the local 
newspaper editors. 


SPEC,AL PUBLICITY booklet 
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FREE! 

POSTER CUT-OUT 
BOOKLET 

The posters available to you on Charlie 
Chaplin’s latest and greatest hit—“Mod¬ 
ern Times”—afford a grand opportunity 
for emblazoning your front with poster 
cut-outs of great attractiveness and color, 
without extra cost. A special poster cut-out 
booklet, containing loads of new ideas, has 
been prepared for your use and is avail¬ 
able, free of charge, at your local Ex¬ 
change or by writing to The Exploitation 
Department, United Artists Corporation, 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


4x5 FAN PHOTOS 

A swell throwaway for special matinee, street or 
merchant tie-up distribution is the fan photo, illus¬ 
trated to the right in actual size, of high-gloss 
photographic quality. Prices: 1M to 5M—$2.75 
per M; 6 M to 10M—$2.50 per M; 11M to 25M 
—$2.25 per M; over 25M—$1.95 per M. Order 
direct from PACE PRESS, Inc., 207 West 25th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 



TABLOID 

Realistic! A swell flash! Don’t 
miss up on the “Modern Times!” 
Look for your sample copy , en¬ 
closed in this press book! Use the 
tabloids as special newspaper in¬ 
serts. People are bound to read 
’em once they see ’em! Distribute 
the tabloids at every break of 
your show for at least a week be¬ 
fore you open “Modern Times”— 
they’ll sell your latest and great¬ 
est Charlie Chaplin masterpiece 
for you! Look for the tabloid in¬ 
sert! 

Order direct from 

GORDON-GREENE PTG. CORP. 
52 East 19th Street New York City 


NOVELTY SKIRITERS 



Touch a lighted cigarette to the 
man's right hand to find the 
answer. 




Here’s a splendid item in throwaways that is guaranteed to stir up interest 
in your showing! Actual size of skiriters are 8Vz inches wide by 5Vz inches 
deep. The name, Charlie Chaplin, doesn’t appear on the skiriters until a 
lighted cigarette is touched to Charlie Chaplin’s right hand, when a spark 
spells out the star’s name! An amazing stunt! Prices, without imprint are: 
1M to 5M—$6.25 per M; 6 M to 10M—$5.75 per M; 11M to 20M— 
$5.35 per M. Order direct from Twenty First Century Novelty Co., 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MODERN COLORTONE SLIDE 



The motif of “Modern Times” is truly expressed in the above colortone slide, showing 
Charlie Chaplin and Paulette Goddard in scenes taken from the films. The expressions 
and poses of the star and his leading lady are exemplary of the film itself! Request 
free catalogue of color effects when ordering this one (N1 109) from National Studios, 
Inc., 226 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. Prices: 4 x 5—Colored Positive only— 
$2.00 (Set—Positive & Negative—$3.00); 31/2 x 4—Colored Positive only—$1.50 
(Set—Positive & Negative—$2.25). 















PLANT THIS 4 COL. LAYOUT 



The outstanding stills and drawings from Charlie Chaplin’s latest and greatest smash hit—“Modern Times’’—have 
been mounted and matted in the layout illustrated above. Now there’s no need for you to delve among hundreds of stills 
and piles of art work for material which will satisfy the Amusements or Art Editor of your local newspaper! Show this 
page to the gentleman! It’s bound to click, because it portrays the true Charlie Chaplin—the world’s greatest pantomim- 
ist! Ask at your local United Artists Exchange for 4-Column Mat No. 62—40c; Cut—$1.00. 













BERT SHARKEY presents another drawing of Charlie Chaplin in 
one of the poses with which the famous pantomimist has become asso¬ 
ciated. The individual style and composition of the drawing make it a 
sure bet for placement in the amusements section of your local news¬ 
paper! This unusual drawing is so life-like, it almost breathes! Show it 
to that hard-to-please editor! There’ll be no question about acceptance! 
Drawing comes in 2-Column Mat No. 61—20c; Cut—50c. 
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Chaplin Due In 
"Modern Times” 

Charlie’s First in Five Years 
Comes to Local Theatre 
Soon 


(ADVANCE READER) 

Charlie Chaplin in “Modern Times," 
the comedian’s long-awaited new 

comedy comes to the.Theatre 

for.days. 

Almost two years in production, 
Chaplin’s first picture in almost five 
years is also his most pretentious. Like 
its predecessor, “City Lights,’’ “Mod¬ 
ern Times’’ is without dialogue, but 
boasts some novel sound effects. 

The comedy, which introduces the 
familiar little figure in the big shoes 
and baggy trousers into the relatively 
complex environment of a big indus¬ 
trial city, casts Charlie as a factory 
worker with a talent for getting 
out of jobs and into jail, and who 
subsequently finds employment in 
such widely divergent capacities as 
shipyard worker, night watchman and 
singing waiter. The story, which was 
written by Chaplin and marks the 
first time he has ever worked from 
a prepared script, is said to involve 
him in the most hilarious situations 
of his entire career. The star also 
produced and directed the film and 
wrote the music. 

The girl, a gamin of the water¬ 
front to whom Charlie plays knight 
errant, is played by Chaplin’s lovely 
new leading lady, Paulette Goddard, 
who has been pronounced a genuine 
screen find. 

Others in the cast are Chester 
Conklin, Henry Bergman and Hank 
Mann. 

“Modern Times’’ is released through i 
United Artists. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN 

in 

“MODERN TIMES” 

Written, directed and produced by 
CHARLES CHAPLIN 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

A Tramp _CHARLES CHAPLIN 

A Gamin _Paulette Goddard 

A Cafe Proprietor_Henry Bergman 

A Mechanic_ Chester Conklin 

( Stanley Sandford 
Hank Mann 
Louis Natheux 

President of a Steel Corporation Allen Garcia 

Copyright 1935 by the Charles Chaplin Film Corp. 

Released through United Artists 
STUDIO STAFF 

General Manager_Alfred Reeves 

Asst. Production Manager_Jack Wilson 

Settings by_-_Charles D. Hall 

Music Composed by_Charles Chaplin 

Musical Director_Alfred Newman 

Press Representative_Catherine Hunter 

(Carter de Haven 
(Henry Bergman 
(Rollie Totheroh 
(Ira Morgan 

--Max Munn Autrey 


Assistant Directors_ 

Photographers_ 

Portrait Photographer 


THE STORY 

(Not For Publication) 

Charlie, a factory worker in this hectic machine age, is discovered 
in a huge steel plant going through the mechanical routine of tightening 
bolts on a moving track. 

The monotony of the work proves too much for Charlie and he goes 
berserk. Taken to a hospital, he soon recovers and is discharged, cau¬ 
tioned to avoid excitement. Caught in a street riot, he is unwittingly 
mistaken for the leader and thrown into a patrol wagon. 

Charlie unconsciously thwarts an attempted jailbreak, As a reward he 
is given a cell with “all the comforts of home,” but just as he is about 
to settle down to a life of ease and contentment, h& is pardoned. 

The girl, a gamin of the waterfront, and her orphaned sisters are 
about to be taken into custody by the juvenile welfare officers, but she 
escapes. 

Charlie gets a job in a shipyard but, being thoroughly unfamiliar 
with the work, he is fired, and resolves to return to the comfort and 
security of jail. 

He meets the girl, who is about to be arrested for stealing food. 
Charlie attempts to take the blame, but without success. He wanders 
into a cafeteria and orders everything available. When the bill is pre¬ 
sented he shrugs. On the way to jail, he meets the girl and together 
they escape. From then on, they are inseparable companions. 

Charlie gets a job as night watchman in a department store. His first 
night on duty is replete with attempted burglaries, etc., and Charlie, 
who has at last found a job to his liking, is again shunted into jail. 

Released, he meets the girl who has gotten herself a job as a cabaret 
dancer and gets him one as a singing waiter. He proves a huge success. 
However, when the juvenile officers appear as cafe patrons, Charlie 
and the girl make a quick getaway, and the picture ends with the pair 
trudging shoulder to shoulder into the future. 


Two Years In Work, Charlie’s 
First in Five Years Marks 
Many Innovations 


(GENERAL ADVANCE STORY) 

Two years in production, “Modern 
Times,’’ Charlie Chaplin’s new com¬ 
edy, comes to the . 

Theatre for . 

days.... . 

Half that time was taker, for a 
complete preparation of the script. 
Shooting from a prepared script is an 
innovation with Chaplin, and is re¬ 
sponsible for the fact that only ten 
months were required for the actual 
camera work instead of the usual 
eighteen months to two years. 

The story, which was written by 
Chaplin, is that of a factory worker 
in a huge steel plant, going through 
a mechanical routine of tightening 
bolts on a moving track. This night¬ 
mare of cold shining steel, mammoth 
dynamos, pulleys, levers and switches 
is said to provide a veritable paradise 
for Chaplin’s inimitable brand of 
comedy. 

Out of Job, Into Jail 

Charlie doesn’t last long on this 
job, however, and the blue denims of 
the working man soon give way to 
the more familiar baggy trousers, huge 
shoes, hat and stick of the universally 
beloved little tramp. From then on 
Charlie’s life is a series of difficulties 
which keep him hopping in and out 
of jobs and in and out of jail. But 
a happy ending is provided by the 
girl, a beautiful gamin of the water¬ 
front, played by Paulette Goddard, 
Charlie’s lovely new leading lady. 

Novel Sound Effects 

The first sequence in a Chaplin 
film to be shot directly in sound will 
be seen and heard in “Modern Times.” 
It is in this scene that Charlie per¬ 
forms a pantomime of the old French 
song, "Titina,” and comes closest to 
letting his voice be heard from the 
screen. The remainder of the film, in 
accordance with the comedian’s tra¬ 
dition, was photographed as a silent, 
with synchronized sound and musical 
effects added later. 

“Modern Times,” which has been 
pronounced Chaplin’s greatest and 
funnest film to date, was also pro¬ 
duced and directed by the comedian, 
who wrote the music as well. 

Other familiar faces in the cast are 
Chester Conklin, Henry Bergman and 
Hank Mann. “Modern Times” is re¬ 
leased through United Artists. 


“Modern Times” At A Glance 

(The loiv-dotvn on Charlie Chaplin’s new comedy which 
comes to the _ Theatre for days _ .) 

. . . two years in the making . . . written, directed and produced by its star, Charlie Chaplin . . . 
pronounced Chaplin’s greatest and funniest film . . . introduces his lovely new leading lady, Paulette 
Goddard . . . one year spent in preparation of most pretentious story the comedian has ever made 
. . . ten months of actual shooting, a record for Chaplin, who heretofore has spent from eighteen 
months to two years shooting his comedies . . . this is explained by the fact that the comedian worked 
from a shooting script for the first time . . . film features gigantic and unusual sets ... a huge steel 
factory with its monster dynamos and intricate machinery ... a colorful cafe set, on which four hun¬ 
dred people were employed . . . five acres were rented at San Pedro waterfront, utilizing a thousand 
people in riot scenes . . . three complete streets with stores and dance halls were erected there ... a 
huge street scene gave work to more hundreds ... a complete jail, correct from the warden’s office to 
the mess halls and long tiers of cells, was built ... as was the interior of a large hospital . . . “Modern 
Times” gave employments more people than any previous Chaplin film ... it is synchronized with 
novel music and sound effects . . . but no dialogue . . . released through United Artists . . . the 
first film from the one and only Charlie Chaplin in almost five years . . . 


Charlie Chaplin and his lovely new leading lady, Paulette 
Goddard, in a scene from “Modern Times,” drawn by Hy 
Rubin, well-known New York artist. The comedian’s first 
film in almost five years comes to the Theatre 

. It is released through United Artists. 
1 —Four Col. Drawing (Mat .40; Cut 1 00) 
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ADVANCE FEATURES ON CHAPLIN - 


Crickets Steal 
Chaplin Thunder 

Work On “Modern Times” 
Halted ’Til Insects 
Are Routed 

(ADVANCE STORY) 

One of the comedy high spots of 
“Modern Times,” Charlie Chaplin’s 
new film, due at 

the.Theatre, 

is the waterfront cafe scene in which 
the comedian does an unusual routine 
in pantomime to the tune of “Titina.” 

It is the only sequence in the film 
that was shot in sound and, since 
heavy traffic plies up and down La 
Brea Avenue in the daytime and 
abates considerably at night, it was 
thought advisable to shoot the scene 
as late as possible. 

Accordingly, several hundred extra 
and “bit” people were called for nine 
o’clock in the evening. The fifty piece 
United Artists recording orchestra, led 
by Alfred Newman, reported at the 
same time. After several rehearsals 
with the “mike” perfectly tuned to 
the comedian’s voice (for he “sings” 
in a language all his own), “quiet” 
was called and Charlie began. 

“Crickets!” 

The opening bars of the song had 
no sooner been recorded, however, 
than the recorder rushed out of hif 
sound booth calling, “Cut!” 

“What’s wrong?” asked Chaplin. 

“Crickets!” came the alarmed re¬ 
ply. 

Absolute silence was ordered. Crips, 
carpenters, sound men, property boys 
and even the extras set about locat¬ 
ing the offenders. It was a madden¬ 
ing search. They chirped here. They 
chirped there. Spray guns were 
brought into play. Carpenters began 
prying between sets. But the insects 
proved marvelously elusive. 

The game went on for hours. The 
midnight dinner turned cold. Finally, 
the search was given up in despair 
and the company was dismissed, 
which, of course, was far from the 
worst fate that could have befallen the 
several hundred extras at work on the 
scene who, thanks to a handful of 
pesky crickets, were assured of 
another day’s pay. 

Routed At Last 

Bright and early next morning, a 
horde of workers went to work with 
a vengeance, located and routed the 
crickets, and that night the number 
was recorded without difficulty. 

So while you howl at this scene 

on the.screen, in 

which Charlie comes closer to letting 
his voice be heard in a film than 
ever before, remember that a few 
lone crickets came even closer to 
wrecking one of the most novel and 
hilarious scenes any Chaplin film has 
ever featured. “Modern Times,” 
which introduces Charlie’s beautiful 
new leading lady, Paulette Goddard, 
is released through United Artists. As 
usual, Charlie wrote, produced and di¬ 
rected the film and is also responsible 
for the music. 


HOW CHAPLIN LURED 
de HAVEN INTO FILMS 


(ADVANCE STORY) 

Carter de Haven, Charlie Chaplin’s 
assistant director on “Modern Times,” 
the comedian’s new film for release 
through United Artists, which comes 

to the .Theatre., 

and a friend and business associate 
for over fifteen years, tells this amus¬ 
ing tale of how Chaplin lured him 
into pictures. 

It was back in 1918, during the in¬ 
fluenza epidemic, de Haven was tour¬ 
ing the country in vaudeville when all 
the theatres were ordered closed for 
four weeks. 

“My wife and I were ‘stranded,’ so 
to speak, in Salt Lake City and de¬ 
cided this was the time to go to Cali¬ 
fornia and visit Charlie. 

“We found the comedian engrossed 
in ‘Sunnyside.’ For four weeks, I sat 
around on the set, joking and talking 
with him and enjoying my visit huge¬ 
ly. When the theatres reopened, I told 
Charlie we had to go back and finish 
our eight weeks’ booking. But he 
wouldn’t listen to it. ‘But, Charlie,’ I 
remonstrated, ‘What will I do here?’ 
‘Just what you’re doing now.’ ‘But 
I’m not doing anything but sitting 
on the set and talking with you.— 
Besides you wouldn’t pay my salary 
for the remaining eight weeks.’ But 
he did just that, and on the strength 
of my eight weeks’ experience with 
Charlie, from whom you can learn 
more about pictures in a week than 
anyone else could teach you in a year, 

I went out, leased a studio and suc¬ 
cessfully produced my own pictures!” 



Charlie Chaplin is let loose with a couple of wrenches in a huge modern 
steel factory in this hilarious scene from “Modern Times,” the comedian’s 
long-awaited new comedy, which comes to the Theatre 

. The picture, which has been pronounced Charlie’s 
greatest and funniest, is released through United Artists. 

6 —Two Col. Scene (Mat .20; Cut .50) 


Great and Near Great 

Pay Tribute To Chaplin 

(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

The slightly older generation remembers Charlie Chaplin 
much as it remembers its own youth. At the mention of his 
magic name, the moustache, the derby, the cane, the baggy 
trousers flash across the mind—an unforgettable scene from 


a favorite picture brings a smil( 

Now “Modern Times,” the com¬ 
edian’s first film in almost five years, 

comes to the.Theatre , 

to find a new generation sprung up 
which knows the great comedian 
scarcely at all. Such a generation must 
read almost with incredulity the tri¬ 
butes that have been showered upon 
Charlie’s head by the great and the 
near great. Now they must see him 
and form their own estimate. 

Meanwhile, they may ponder the 
opinions of some famous personages: 

George Bernard Shaw called him 
“the only genius in motion pictures.” 

Elie Faure, recognized as probably 
the greatest living authority on world 
art, said: 

“I am not joking when I say that 
after Montaigne, Cervantes and Dos¬ 
toievsky, Chaplin is the man who has 
taught me most. There is more style 
in the most apparently insignificant 
of his gestures than in all the com¬ 
bined works of the Institute of France 
and of ‘German culture’ for a hun¬ 
dred years.” 

Emil Ludwig, the distinguished bi¬ 
ographer, interviewed following a 
visit to Hollywood on the question of 
which picture star was most worthy 
of a Ludwig biography, said: “I had 
many long talks with Chaplin and 


( AII the Old Familiar 


to the lips. 


found him a most unusual, the most 
interesting person I met.” 

Thomas Burke, famous as the au¬ 
thor of “Limehouse Nights,” referred 
to him as “The man who has brought 
the whole civilized and uncivilized 
world together in warm laughter and 
delight.” 

Our own Alexander Woollcott said: 
“His like has not passed this way* * be¬ 
fore and we shall not see his like 
again!” 

The late Will Rogers described him 
as “the only genius developed in the 
films since they started.” 

But the members of the youngest 
generation who have before them the 
delectable experience of viewing for 
the first time the genius that is Chap¬ 
lin, must judge for themselves. As 
far as they are concerned, on the com¬ 
edian’s latest achievement rests his 
whole reputation. Advance reports in¬ 
dicate that they will not be disap¬ 
pointed, for “Modern Times,” which 
was some two years in the making, is 
said to be the most pretentious, as 
well as the greatest and funniest, of 
all his pictures. 

Again as in “City Lights,” his prev¬ 
ious picture, the comedian turns a 
deaf ear on the clamor of the talkies. 
Sound effects, yes, he has admitted, 
but none of the characters of his 
comedy speaks. An interesting feature 
of the film is the introduction of 
Chaplin’s new leading lady, Paulette 
Goddard, appearing for the first time 
in a featured role. The comedy is re¬ 
leased through United Artists. 


Chaplin's Private Life 
Revealed—He Hasn t Any 


Purchase Of Hat- Or Trip To Restaurant 
Becomes Item For Syndication 


(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

The Private Life of Charlie Chaplin long has been a favor¬ 
ite topic with newspaper and magazine writers. It would prob¬ 
ably cause these latter considerable surprise to learn that they 
have been discoursing upon a non-existent quantity. For, in 
truth, Charlie Chaplin has no private life. 


Try as he may to keep at least a 
part of himself to himself, the com¬ 
edian remains a public figure in the 
fullest sense of the term. 

For instance: Charlie walks down 
Hollywood Boulevard one evening, his 
express design the purchase of a new 
gray fedora. The next day this mis¬ 
sion has become an item for syndica¬ 
tion throughout the country. 

A journey to a restaurant in search 
of a favorite dish becomes a public 
affair. A visit to Lake Arrowhead 
with his two small sons becomes a 
coup of major proportions. 

Indeed, Charlie Chaplin has no pri¬ 
vate life. What he eats, wears, does, 
says is made a matter of national— 
and often international—interest. His 
friends, his employees and his ser¬ 
vants are constantly pursued by the 
inquisitive. 

Becomes Serious Matter 

This seemingly insatiable hunger 
for Chaplin data becomes more than 
merely annoying and assumes serious 
proportions when the comedian is 
making a picture. For Chaplin must 
guard his productions with the ut¬ 
most secrecy lest their details become 
public property long before they are 
exhibited. 

Chaplin strives at all times toward 
a high standard of perfection in the 
production of his pictures, and time, 
money and effort are of little conse¬ 
quence. His films invariably require 
from eighteen months to two years 
of actual shooting and the only rea¬ 
son why his latest, “Modern Times,” 

which comes to the. 

Theatre., is an ex¬ 

ception to this rule—Charlie shot it 
in ten months—is because for the 
first time the comedian used a shoot¬ 
ing script. The production itself has 
been in work for two years, however, 
half that time being taken for a com¬ 
plete preparation of the script, which 
was written by Chaplin himself. The 
story, the most pretentious the com¬ 
edian has yet essayed, introduces the 
familiar little figure with the baggy 
trousers and over-sized shoes into a 
new setting—that of a gigantic mod¬ 
ern steel factory with its monster 
dynamos, conveyor tracks and 
machines, which is said to offer a 
paradise for the comedian’s particular 
brand of comedy. 

It is in a desperate effort to pro¬ 
tect these ideas from conscious or un¬ 


conscious plagiarism that Chaplin 
keeps the proceedings of production 
absolutely private. And this privacy 
he has discovered can be achieved 
only by confining himself and his co¬ 
horts to the scene of production un¬ 
til the film is finished and ready for 
general release through United Artists. 


SHORTS 

(Advance and Current) 


One of the significant aspects of 
Charlie Chaplin's fame is that 
whenever he appears in public he 
is followed by a crowd of young¬ 
sters from five to ten years old, 
very few of whom have seen him 
in a picture, his last comedy, “City 
Lights,” having been released al¬ 
most five years ago. However, the 
release of “Modern Times,” his new 

film, which comes to the _ 

Theatre _, will give these 

youngsters their chance. The pic¬ 
ture is released through United 
Artists. 

* * * 

No person of international fame has 
turned down more lucrative radio of¬ 
fers than Charlie Chaplin, whose new¬ 
est comedy, “Modern Times,” comes 
to the.Theatre. 

Tieups with every known nationally 
advertised product have been dangled 
before him, one firm even going so 
far as to offer to install the micro¬ 
phone in his own home, for his con¬ 
venience. 

But Charlie turns them all down. 
Because he was a firm believer in the 
N.R.A., he made an exception in this 
case and spoke, without remuneration 
of course, over a national hookup for 
the N.R.A.’s inauguration. “Modern 
Times” is released through United 
Artists. 


There are two tenants at the 
Charlie Chaplin Studios who are 
as valuable to the great comedian 
as any of the people who helped 
him make “Modem Times," his 
new comedy for release through 
United Artists, currently at the 
____ Theatre. 


“TITINA” 


Perhaps the most novel and 
hilarious scene ever introduced into 
a Chaplin film is the sequence in 
“Modern Times,” Charlie’s newest 
comedy for release through United 
Artists, which comes to the 
Theatre in which the com¬ 

edian does an unusual pantomime 
routine to the tune of “Titina.” 
This was the only scene in the 
nlm shot directly in sound. 


They are Topaze, the cat, and 
Teddy, the dog. When Charlie 
leaves, Hollywood, he leaves com¬ 
plete instructions at the studio for 
their care and feeding. 


In a recent poll in Italy, the ques¬ 
tion asked was: “If four out of five 
people of world importance were 
doomed to die, and only one could 
survive, whom would you choose?” 
The answer was almost unanimously 
“Charlie Chaplin.” “Modern Times,” 
the comedian’s long-awaited new com¬ 
edy for release through United Art¬ 
ists, comes to the.Theatre 


Faces 1 In Chaplin Film 

(ADVANCE STORY) 

‘All the old familiar faces’ turn up 
in “Modern Times,” Charlie Chap¬ 
lin’s new comedy which comes to the 

.Theatre. 

Whenever there was a “bit” or 
even a larger role being cast, Charlie 
invariably asked that his old associ¬ 
ates be given a chance. 

Consequently the cast includes the 
inevitable Henry Bergman, who has 
appeared in every Chaplin film for 
the past twenty years, and who also 
acts as personal aide to Charlie on 
the set; Stanley Sandford, who 
worked with Charlie in the old Key¬ 
stone days, as did the famous Ches¬ 
ter Conklin, who plays an important 
role; Hank Mann, another old Mack 
Sennett comedian; Heine Conklin (no 
relation to Chester) ; Edward Kimball, 
well known Shakespearean star of the 
old legitimate stage and father of 
Clara Kimball Young, famous film 
star of the silent era; Wilfred Lucas, 
veteran film director and actor; Lloyd 
Ingraham, another well-known di¬ 
rector of filmdom’s silent days; Louis 
Natheux, Alan Garcia, who will be 
remembered as the butler in “City 
Lights”; and Johnny Rand, another 
comedian who is constantly cast in 
Chaplin’s films. 

“Modern Times” is released 
through United Artists. 



Paulette Goddard, Charlie Chaplin’s lovely new leading lady, with the 
comedian in a scene from “Modern Times,” his newest film for release 
through United Artists, which is due at the Theatre --. 

5 —Two Col. Scene (Mat .20; Cut .50) 


Few people are aware that Char¬ 
lie Chaplin, whose latest comedy, 
“Modern Times," is currently at 

the _ Theatre, numbers 

drawing among his many accom¬ 
plishments. He has designed two 
bookplates for his library and has 
given many personal drawings to 
intimate friends. A self-sketched 
caricature brought a sizeable sum 
at an auction sale in a London art 
gallery recently. “Modern Times” 
is released through United Art¬ 
ists. 


The most interesting recent ad¬ 
dition to the Hall of Fame of the 
Los Angeles Museum in Exposi¬ 
tion Park is the life size figure of 
Charlie Chaplin, expressly mod¬ 
elled to exhibit the original of the 
famous screen costume worn by 
the comedian, which was already in 
the possession of the museum. 

Katherine Stubergh, well-known 
young sculptress, executed the 
commission during the filming of 
“Modern Times,” Chaplin's new 
comedy for release through United 

Artists, showing _ at the 

_ Theatre. The finished fig¬ 
ure, which the comedian pro¬ 
nounced “the best he has ever had 
done of himself,” is said to have 
increased the daily attendance at 
the exhibit two hundred per cent. 






















































FEATURES-ADVANCE AND CURRENT SHORTS 



Charlie Chaplin registers bewilderment in “Modern Times," the comedian’s 
newest film for release through United Artists, which comes to the 
Theatre . Drawn by Hy Rubin, distinguished 

New York artist. 

3 —Two Col. Drawing (Mat .20; Cut .50) 

One-Man' Studio Keeps 
Chaplin On The Jump 

(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

Why is Charlie Chaplin so averse to interviews? Why does 
he prove so elusive to the press? 

The answer is no more mysterious than this: He simply 
hasn’t the time. 


WHAT A BIRD! 


That may seem a fairly flimsy rea¬ 
son until you stop to consider that 
the comedian, whose long-awaited 
new comedy “Modern Times,” comes 

to the.Theatre., 

is the only one-man organization in 
the entire picture business. 

Other studios have writers, direc¬ 
tors, cutters and music departments, 
and all the star has to do is concen¬ 
trate upon his part. But not so with 
Chaplin. From the very beginning, his 
pictures are solely his. Months are 
spent by him in the preparation and 
writing of his comedos. He roughly 
sketches the outlines of his many 
sets, turning them over to an art 
director who merely has to execute 
them from Charlie’s ideas. Once 
shooting begins, Charlie is both star 
and director, right down to picking 
each individual camera angle, and 
anyone who has seen Chaplin at work 
knows that he works with an energy, 
patience and skill that leaves the on¬ 
looker amazed. 

No Rest For Charlie 

Shooting completed, Charlie’s job is 
by no means finished. Now he repairs 
to his cutting room, where he per¬ 
sonally cuts the film, foot by foot. And 
then there is the music. Day after day, 
hour after hour—many times far into 
the night, Charlie sits in the projec¬ 
tion room at a grand piano, while the 
film unwinds upon the screen before 
his eyes, and improvises. Beside him 
sits an arranger, taking down the 
music note for note as Charlie plays 
it, much as a stenographer takes dic¬ 
tation. Each foot of film has to be 
synchronized to the split second—the 
music interpolated to fit each bit of 
action—an undertaking which the 
comedian could entrust to no one but 
himself, since this music is, in a 
sense, Charlie’s speech, a kind of musi¬ 
cal language, a lyrical accompaniment 
to his inimitable pantomime. 

An intensive, utterly absorbed art¬ 
ist, Charlie gives wholehearted con¬ 
centration to everything he does. 
Perfection is his aim and nothing short 
of it satisfies him. With a working 
schedule like this, interruption by 
outside influences might prove a very 
serious matter. So, during the shoot¬ 
ing of “Modern Times,” Charlie exer¬ 
cised his prerogative—the gentlemen 
of the press were welcome to stand 
by and watch production, but inter¬ 
views were definitely out. The film 
is released through United Artists. 


(ADVANCE STORY) 

Charlie Chaplin presented his 
lovely leading lady, Paulette Goddard 
with an unusual gift during the film¬ 
ing of “Modern Times,” his newest 
comedy for release through United 

Artists, which comes to the. 

Theatre. 

It is a rare white canary which 
warbles “School Days” and “The 
Sidewalks of New York” in their en¬ 
tirety and without prompting. This 



Paulette Goddard 

9 —One Col. Player Head 
(Mat .10; Cut .25) 


remarkable bird has already won a 
featured spot in Ripley’s “Believe It 
Or Not.” 

With the bird went a handsome 
white cage and stand to match 
Paulette’s dressing room which is 
decorated in white with pastel furn¬ 
ishings. 

The small singing star is reported 
tp be so happy here that he’s al¬ 
ready picking up the opening bars of 
“Home Sweet Home.” 


Chaplin Studios 
Amaze Visitors 

Serene Atmosphere Traced 
To Comedian’s Loyalty 
To His Staff 


(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

Visitors comment on it. News¬ 
paper people marvel. Adjacent resi¬ 
dents have never ceased to wonder at 
it. But there it remains: five peaceful 
acres in the midst of a busy Holly¬ 
wood thoroughfare — the home of 
Charlie Chaplin Comedies at La Brea 
Avenue and Sunset Boulevard, where 
the comedian has just completed 
“Modern Times,” his long-awaited 
new film for release through United 

Artists, which comes to the . 

Theatre. 

There one finds no hustle or bustle, 
no shouting, but from the office of 
the genial Alfred Reeves, General 
Manager and Vice-President, down to 
the studio workmen, an air of quiet 
courtesy and efficiency prevails. 

From its unpretentious English ex¬ 
terior to the studio grounds where 
Teddy, the studio dog, and Topaze, 
the studio alley cat, who hold a warm 
place in the comedian’s heart, cavort, 
all is serenity. 

Korda Comments On It 

Even Alexander Korda, the distin¬ 
guished producer, fresh from the well- 
bred British atmosphere of his own 
London Films Studios, was moved to 
comment when visiting the lot: “The 
charming simplicity of the place—it’s 
unbelievable.” 

Although Chaplin never speaks of 
it, undoubtedly one outstanding fac¬ 
tor contributing to the atmosphere of 
this unique studio is the loyalty he 
has shown his employees, and which 
they wholeheartedly return. For in a 
colony where drastic change is the 
order of the day, the Chaplin person¬ 
nel has remained intact for almost 
twenty years. 

Some Service Record 

The aforementioned Alfred Reeves 
has been associated with the comedian 
for almost thirty years—first as Char¬ 
lie’s manager when he was with an 
old vaudeville troupe touring the 
leading circuits and later as custodian 
of his general business and studio af¬ 
fairs. RoHie Totheroh, who with Ira 
Morgan, is chief cameraman on all 
the Chaplin pictures, has been con¬ 
nected with the actor for twenty 
years. Henry Bergman, who appears 
in every one of the star’s comedies, 
has also enjoyed Charlie Chaplin’s 
friendship over a period of two de¬ 
cades. Carter de Haven, Charlie’s as¬ 
sistant director on “Modern Times,” 
has known him for fifteen years. 
Mark Marlatt and Morgan Hill, assist¬ 
ant cameramen, have been on the 
Chaplin payroll for over twelve years. 
Jack Wilson started twenty years ago 
as a cameraman and has risen to the 
position of assistant production man¬ 
ager. Frank Testera, chief electrician, 
Bill Bogdanoff, construction head, 
Danny Hall, art director, Allan Garcia, 
casting director, Joe Van Meter, pur¬ 
chasing agent, Lois Runser, financial 
secretary, Kathleen Pryor, correspond¬ 
ing secretary—all have been with 
Charlie from twelve to eighteen 
years. 

With so remarkable a record of 
service, it is small wonder that the 
Chaplin studio boasts a spirit of co¬ 
operation and loyalty and an atmos¬ 
phere of serenity which make it the 
marvel of all Hollywood. 


CAMERA CONSCIOUS 


(CURRENT STORY) 

Charlie Chaplin, who may cur¬ 
rently be seen in “Modern Times,” 
his newest comedy for release through 
United Artists, at the 
Theatre, holds the record for having 
been photographed with more celeb¬ 
rities than anyone else in the world. 

Among the comedian’s celebrated 
camera companions have been King 
Edward VIII (then Prince of Wales), 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (then Secretary 
of the Navy), Ramsay MacDonald, Ma¬ 
hatma Ghandi, H. G. Wells, Lady Astor, 
George Bernard Shaw, Fritz Kreisler, 
Albert Einstein, the late Woodrow 
Wilson, Lord and Lady Mountbatten, 
the late Will Rogers, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, William Randolph Hearst, 
the Duke and Duchess of Westmins¬ 
ter, Maurice Maeterlinck, Henri 
Briand, Marchese and Marchesa Mar¬ 
coni, the Rt. Hon. Winston Chur¬ 
chill, Raquel Meller, Amy Mollison, 
Charles Schwab, Sir Harry Lauder, 
Elsa Maxwell, Frank J. Gould, the 
Duke of Connaught, Anne Morgan, 
the Duke of Alba, the Prince of 
Monaco, Helen Keller, the late Jap¬ 
anese Premier Inukai, Henry Ford, 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, David Lloyd 
George, Sir Phillip Sassoon, Max 
Reinhardt and Emil Ludwig. 


Chaplin's Fame Untouched 
By Five Years' Absence 


World Press Proves Comedian, Whose “Modern Times’’ 
Comes Here Soon, Is Universally Popular 
Whether He Works Or Not 


(ADVANCE FEATURE) 

There is in Hollywood one star, and one only, who could 
desert the silver screens of the world for almost five years and 
suffer no diminution of his wide popularity. That star is Charlie 
Chaplin. 



Paulette Goddard and Charlie Chaplin 
in a scene from “Modern Times," 
the comedian’s long-awaited new 
comedy for release through United 

Artists, which comes to the - 

Theatre . The drawing is 

by Hy Rubin. 

7— One. Col. Drawing 
(Mat .10; Cut .25) 


Coal-Black Topaze 

Wins Charlie’s Heart 


(ADVANCE STORY) 

The building of huge sets for 
Charlie Chaplin’s new comedy, “Mod¬ 
ern Times,” which comes to the. . . . 

.Theatre., did 

not prevent Topaze from getting his 
new winter quarters. True, they were 
not on the pretentious scale of the 
new sets or even of Charlie’s bunga¬ 
low on the lot, but they are more 
than ample for Topaze’s modest 
needs. 

For Topaze, though just a black 
alley cat, is a fixture at the Chaplin 
studios. Charlie found him when he 
was just a stray kitten who purred 
his way into the comedian’s heart, 
and now the best is none too good 
for him. 

Tidbits For Topaze 

When Charlie goes to Hollywood’s 
swankiest eating places, he never 
neglects to bring back a paper plate 
dotted with choice morsels which he 
personally feeds to Topaze, follow¬ 
ing which occasions the cat may be 
seen sitting purring proudly in the 
doorway of his new little house op¬ 
posite the comedian’s bungalow. And 
once Topaze was the topic of a long 
distance telephone. Chaplin was at 
Lake Arrowhead working with Henry 
Bergman and Carter de Haven on the 
story for his new comedy for release 
through United Artists at the time. 
Suddenly, he got to wondering whe¬ 
ther Topaze was being cared for in 
the manner to which he had become 
accustomed. So there was nothing for 
it but de Haven must put through a 
call to Hollywood and satisfy the 
comedian that his feline pet was all- 
right. Except for the fact that he was 
pining for his famous master, Topaze 
was found sound and well in every 
respect. 


When “Modern Times” comes to 

the screen of the.Theatre 

, released through United 
Artists, it will mark the comedian’s 
first film in that space of time — 
“City Lights” was the last. Yet, he 
still stands out in the news columns 
of the world press, thanks to the 
magic that is Charlie Chaplin. 

There is much to attest to this 
magic, but no more tangible evidence 
of it exists than the solid wall of 
shelves in a huge vault at the Chap¬ 
lin home, filled with books containing 
press clippings concerning the famous 
comedian from every part of the 
world. 

There are those of a number of 
years ago, when he appeared in pic¬ 
ture after picture, adding millions to 
his following with each production. 
There are the clippings of more recent 
days that speak of Charles Chaplin as 
an artist, a genius, one of the world’s 
great, and what not. As one thumbs 
through the clippings of today and 
yesterday and last week and last year, 
one comes to the incontrovertible 
realization that Charlie Chaplin, the 
man and the artist, is constantly be¬ 
fore the world, whether he is working 
or not. 

Those Imitations! 

The organized imitations of Chaplin 
that swept this country fifteen years 
ago are still going on. Recent clip¬ 
pings from Japan tell of a contest for 
the “best impersonation of Charlie 
Chaplin” in which hundreds of men 
and boys enrolled, swarming the 
streets with oriental conceptions of 
the great comedian. 

In England, a half-bushel-basket- 
carrying championship was sponsored 
by the Borough Market Charity Sports 
at Herne Hill, London. To help swell 
the fund, Chaplin was asked and 
agreed to donate a special prize for 
the winner. He contributed a suit, an 
overcoat and a gold watch. A West 
End department store recently offered 
prizes of a gramophone and a woven 
fibre chair in a similar contest. 

A huge statue of Chaplin stands on 
the parapet of a certain bridge in 
Rotterdam, Holland. The comedian has 
been the subject of innumerable car¬ 
toons and comic strips. Many books 
and articles on his life have been pub¬ 
lished. Puppets of Chaplin are fea¬ 
tured in both Tony Sarg’s marionette 
show and that of the Yale Puppeteers. 

Distinguished Company 

Vanity Fair recently featured a page 
of celebrities who play the violin for 
no other reason than they they like 
the instrument. Chaplin was repre¬ 
sented in, such varyingly distinguished 
company as Benito Mussolini, Upton 
Sinclair and Albert Einstein. In an¬ 
other issue of the same periodical, he 
was pictured with Marconi, Edison 
and Ford as among the most prom¬ 
inent men of our time. 

Paderewski, on his last visit to 
New York, said in an exclusive inter¬ 
view that his trip was a disappoint¬ 
ment “because none of the Chaplin 
films was showing.” 

In Hungary, a poll was taken in 
one of the leading newspapers, on the 
question: If seven world-famous fig¬ 
ures were in danger and only one was 
to be saved* whom would they choose 
to rescue. Chaplin won the majority 
of the votes. 

Scores of similar instances could be 
cited emphasizing the undiminishing 
celebrity of the man who dared to lay 
aside the world famous symbols of his 
fame—the amusing hat, the stick, the 
oversized shoes and the trick mous¬ 
tache—for almost five years. 


A GRACIOUS TRIBUTE 


One of the most gracious tributes 
ever accorded Charlie Chaplin, who 

comes to the .Theatre 

.in “Modern Times,” 

his newest comedy for release through 
United Artists, was offered by Mrs. 
Ida Judd, leader of the famous Mark 
Twain Association in New York. 

Writing the comedian, asking a 
word of approval for the booklet com¬ 
memorating the inaugurating of a 
Mark Twain Chair for the Advance¬ 
ment of Humor, she said: “I have 
always heard that it is easy to go to 
the king for a favor, so I find by this 
experience this statement is true,” 












































CURRENT GENERAL AND CHAPLIN FEATURES - SHORTS - 


When Chaplin Doffs the 
Famous Derby—What Then? 


Comedian's Interests Are Varied And His Hobbies 
Numerous; Is Bibliophile, Musician, Sportsman 


(CURRENT FEATURE) 

How does Charlie Chaplin spend his time when he doffs 
the famous derby, cane and shoes and calls it a day? 

The interests of the great comedian whose latest comedy, 
“Modern Times,” is currently on the screen of the 
Theatre, are varied and his hobbies numerous. Few people know 


that his Beverly Hills home contains 
one of the finest libraries in the coun¬ 
try. On his last trip to England, he 
purchased the choicest volumes from 
the personal library of the late Arnold 
Bennett; fine, autographed first edi¬ 
tions of Frank Harris; a complete, 
beautifully bound set of “Punch” dat¬ 
ing from its first issue, duplicates of 
which it is impossible to secure now; 
priceless histories and biographies, his 
favorite reading; a first edition of 
Cray’s “Elegy,”—the envy of biblio¬ 
philes. 

A Versatile Musician 

His Napoleonic collection boasts 
every book printed about the “little 
Corporal.” He has been offered huge 
sums for his Napoleonic Saxony porce¬ 
lains. His data on economics, of which 
he is a keen student, is voluminous, 
and Chaplin himself is the author of 
a number of articles on that subject. 

He is a musician of ability, playing 
the organ, the piano, the cello, accord- 
ian and even the humble harmonica, 
and speaks with pardonable pride of 
the time when Fritz Kreisler, Profes¬ 
sor Einstein and he staged an im¬ 
promptu recital at his home after a 
dinner party. The entire musical back¬ 
ground for “Modern Times,” his new 
film for release through United Art¬ 
ists, was arranged by the comedian, 
and most of the music is of his own 
composition. As a matter of fact, he 
has always contributed his original 
music to his pictures and may pub¬ 
lish it some day. 

His collection of ancient Japanese 
prints is the envy of connoiseurs and 
within the last few years he has be¬ 
come a collector of old Staffordshire 
ware. Lady Astor presented him with 
several unusual pieces which form the 
nucleus of his collection. 

Since the acquisition of his yacht, 
“Panacea,” he has become an expert 
deep-sea fisherman, and holds the 
button of honor presented by the 
Tuna Club for a record catch. He 
plays a fast game of tennis, likes 
handball and keeps himself in trim 
by sprinting. It is not generally known 
that the comedian was at one time 
an amateur long distance runner in 
England. 

One On Doug 

In this connection, an amusing 
story is told of the time he played a 
joke on his friend, Douglas Fairbanks. 
Doug, who prides himself on his 
physical fitness, challenged Charlie to 
a run from their adjoining Beverly 
Hills homes to the United Artists 
Studios in Hollywood—a good six 
miles. 

Chaplin accepted the challenge 
without revealing his past track tri¬ 
umphs. At the start, Doug took and 
held the lead, but as they neared the 
studio, he began to pant. The two ac¬ 
tors ran in together. Doug dropped 
into a chair, all in—but Charlie, still 
fresh as a daisy, sprinted ten times 
around the studio before Fairbanks’ 
amazed eyes. Then the comedian le» 
him in on the secret. 


Information, Please! 


(CURRENT STORY) 

In an attempt to convey to the 
picture-going public some idea of the 
fantastic questions asked and the 
amazing requests made of Charlie 
Chaplin, the publicity office kept a 
tabulated account of those that came 
into the studio during the filming of 
“Modern Times,” the comedian’s 
newest film for release through United 

Artists, currently at the. 

Here were a few typical items: 
Request for a picture of Charlie 
Chaplin’s bed—to illustrate a maga¬ 
zine article on the subject: “Uneasy 
Lies the Head that Wears a Crown.” 

Question: What is Charlie’s favor¬ 
ite fish dinner and what is his chef’s 
recipe for each course? 

Request that Charlie finance a war 
correspondent to Ethiopia, guarantee¬ 
ing the comedian “more publicity than 
he had ever previously received.” 

Question: What is Charlie’s favor¬ 
ite joke? What was his most embar¬ 
rassing moment? What does he say 
to his children during their weekend 
visits? And what do his children say 
to him? 



Charlie Chaplin 

11 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat .10; Cut .25) 


CHAPLIN REVEALS 

COSTUME'S ORIGIN 


(CURRENT FEATURE) 

As varied and fanciful as they are 
plentiful are the stories concerning 
the origin of Charlie Chaplin’s fam¬ 
ous screen costume. But for the au¬ 
thentic explanation we must go to 
the comedian himself. 

The source is “A Comedian Sees 
the World,” the serialized story 
which Chaplin, whose new comedy, 
“Modern Times” is currently at the 

.Theatre, wrote for 

The IFomans Home Companion. 

Assembles Costume 

“Contrary to general belief,” 
writes the comedian, “I did not wear 
the costume so familiar to you all in 
my first picture, in which I was a 
newspaper reporter. It was my sec¬ 
ond. I was hurriedly told to ‘put on 
a funny make-up.’ I went to the ward¬ 
robe and got a pair of baggy pants, a 
tight coat, a small derby and a large 
pair of shoes. I wanted the clothes to 
be a mass of contradictions, knowing 
pictorially the figure would be viv¬ 
idly outlined on the screen. To add a 
comic touch to my face, I wore a 
small moustache which would not 
hide my expression. The clothes 
seemed to imbue me with a spirit of 
the character. He actually became a 
man with a soul—a point of view. 
In defining the type of person he 
was I explained: ‘he wears an air of 
romantic hunger—forever seeking ro¬ 
mance, but his feet won’t let him’.” 

Tramp’s Philosophy 

And perhaps in this last simple 
sentence, Chaplin himself has ex¬ 
plained the little tramp’s philosophy 
better than all the columns of ana¬ 
lytical matter written about the fam¬ 
ous figure, whom “Modern Times” 
introduces into a series of comedy 
situations said to be the most side¬ 
splitting the comedian has ever pre¬ 
sented. The film, which marks the 
debut of Paulette Goddard, Charlie’s 
lovely new leading leady, was written, 
directed and produced by Chaplin and 
is released through United Artists. 


WHAT NEXT? 


Did you know that Charlie Chaplin 
has never employed a film cutter, but 
actually enters the cutting room at 
the completion of shooting, and per¬ 
sonally cuts his films, foot by foot. 
“Modern Times,” his new comedy for 
release through United Artists, is cur¬ 
rently at the Theatre. 


DID YOU KNOW? ? ? 


That Charlie Chaplin can play any 
musical instrument, although he never 
took a lesson in his life? 

That he is the only successful one- 
man organization in the picture in¬ 
dustry, having written, directed, pro¬ 
duced and starred in “Modern Times,” 
his newest comedy for release through 
United Artists, which comes to the 

. Theatre 

, as well as writing the 
music and cutting the film? 

That he was once an amateur long 
distance runner in England? 

That although he wears the big¬ 
gest shoes on the screen—size 14— 
in private life he wears size 5? 

That one of his favorite dishes is 
Japanese tempura, an Oriental con¬ 
coction of fried shrimp? 

That the famous little moustache 
is made afresh each morning by the 
comedian himself? 

That he once led Sousa’s band 
through two numbers at the old New 
York Hippodrome? 

That he predicts a brilliant screen 
career for Paulette Goddard, his lovely 
new leading lady who appears with 
him in “Modern Times?” 

That he has talked less for publi¬ 
cation and received more publicity 
than anyone in the picture industry? 

That although he is no linguist, he 
can hoodwink foreigners into believ¬ 
ing he is talking their language? He 
does it by clever intonation and is 
most proficient in deceiving the 
Chinese. 

That he spent $2,000,000 on 
“Modern Times,”—his most preten¬ 
tious production to date? 

That the original suit, cane, hat 
and shoes he wore in his early screen 
appearances, are on view at the Los 
Angeles Museum to which he do¬ 
nated them, and a replica of his figure 
has been sculpted to wear the cos¬ 
tume? 


Korda Was Interested 
Visitor To Chaplin Set 

Distinguished British Producer Pronounces Charlie's 
First Film In Five Years His Greatest and Funniest 



(CURRENT FEATURE) 

Two of the most interesting and interested visitors to the 
Chaplin studios during the filming of “Modern Times,” the 
comedian’s newest comedy which currently holds forth on the 
screen of the Theatre, were Alexander Korda, 

famous British producer, and Sir Con- 
nup Guthrie, distinguished financier, 
banker and power behind London 
Films. 

Just before the pair returned to 
England, Charlie ran the film for them 
in the studio projection room and, if 
the reception accorded it by these two 
distinguished gentlemen is any criter¬ 
ion, “Modern Times” may be unhesi¬ 
tatingly set down as “a laugh riot” 
and a “wow.” For both unbent and 


roared unrestrainedly as the film un¬ 
reeled and at the end pronounced it, 
in their opinion, unquestionably Char¬ 
lie’s greatest and funniest film, over¬ 
shadowing even “The Cold Rush” and 
“City Lights,” the star’s previous 
comedies for release through United 
Artists. The comedy, which introduces 
the familiar serio-comic figure of the 
little tramp in the baggy trousers, 
seedy derby and oversized shoes into 
the strange and terrifying world of a 
monster modern steel factory, was 
written, produced and directed by the 
star, who also wrote the music and 
cut the film. 


Honors Distinguished Guests 


Charlie Chaplin and Paulette Goddard 
in “Modern Times” 

12 —One Col. Scene 
(Mat .10; Cut .25) 


One of the infrequent parties at 
the Chaplin home was given in honor 
of Korda and Sir Connup during this 
visit to Hollywood. Among the cele¬ 
brated guests were Constance Collier, 
Gloria Swanson, Upton Sinclair, Lil¬ 
lian Gish, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gold- 
wyn, Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Robin¬ 
son, Nathan Burkan, Paulette Goddard, 
Charlie’s charming new leading lady, 
who appears opposite him for the first 
time in “Modern Times,” and her 
mother, Mrs. Alta Goddard. 



Charlie Chaplin as the frantic little mechanic in “Modern Times,” drawn 
by Hy Rubin. The film is released through United Artists and is> now at 
the_Theatre. 

2— Two Col. Drawing (Mat .20; Cut .50) 


In the course of the evening Char¬ 
lie ran his famous Balinese picture, to 
the accompaniment of recorded native 
music. Charlie was so well liked by 
the natives during his sojourn on the 
island of Bali that they permitted him 
to film ceremonials never before 
screened. The picture also boasts some 
rare photographic shots, proving Char¬ 
lie a cameraman appreciative of un¬ 
usual angles and beautiful composi¬ 
tion. 


CHARLIE’S ENTRANCE 
FLUSTERS WAITRESS 


(CURRENT STORY) 

The last scenes of “Modern Times,” 
Charlie’s Chaplin’s new comedy at the 
.Theatre, were taken on lo¬ 
cation near the Mojave Desert. 

A noon call was given the staff 
with instructions to eat en route. 
Someone suggested a quaint little inn 
the other side of San Fernando. The 
troupe—some thirty in all—pulled up 
outside of the attractive little restau¬ 
rant and filed inside. The lone little 
waitress almost swooned on the spot 
when the great Chaplin walked in. 
The half dozen tourists who occupied 
the restaurant dropped everything and 
openly gaped. 

The poor little waitress fluttered 
nervously about ostensibly concerned 
with taking the company’s orders. 
But it was obvious that she was get¬ 
ting nowhere rapidly. Finally, Frank 
Testera, the Chaplin company’s chief 
electrician, took matters in hand and 
stalked into the kitchen. There he 
found a lone and flustered cook, fev¬ 
erishly rushing a series of steaks onto 
a tiny stove and making no headway 
whatever. So Frank, being a family 
man, stepped in and calmly began 
slicing a roast of beef. 

Paulette Steps In 

Paulette Goddard, Chaplin’s lovely 
new leading lady, who makes her 
first appearance opposite the comedian 
in this new comedy for release 
through United Artists, put in an ap¬ 
pearance, clad in a hastily improvised 
apron, and deftly served the portions. 
When everyone in the company had 
been served, Paulette sank into a chair 
and gave the waitress the simplest 
order she could think of—cold meat 
and potato salad. 

Paulette, almost faint with hunger, 
gave herself over to the business of 
waiting. When she could hold up no 
longer, she ventured out into the 
kitchen again and found the cook in 
the process of peeling the potatoes 
for the salad! She had been too shy 
to tell her distinguished guest the dish 
she asked for wasn’t on the menu. 

By this time, the rest of the com¬ 
pany had finished lunching and it was 
time to start for location. So Paulette 
had to grab a cup of coffee and a 
cracker, leaving a huge aching void 
to be filled with desert air. 

















































PLAY DATE RE A PERS - RE VIE WS AND SHORTS 


Chaplin Made Debut As 
Boy In London Music Hall 

Brought- to America by Fred Karno, Comedian 
Was Signed for Films by Mack Sennett 


(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 

In the London music halls of the late ’90’s there appeared 
an act billed as “The Eight Lancashire Lads.’’ Making his debut 
in this modest assemblage was a small, dark, curly-haired boy 
of ten, launching a career the dimensions of which no one in 


that audience suspected. The 



Charlie Chaplin 

8 —One Col. Star Head 
(Mat 10; Cut 25) 


"Modern Times'' 
Charlie's Best 

Reception Accorded “Modern 
Times’’ Proves Comedian 
Still the Top 


A familiar and endearing little fig¬ 
ure, too long absent from these parts, 
returned to town last night. He wore 
a seedy derby, a shabby suit distin¬ 
guished by ultra-baggy trousers, two 
huge shoes, and a tiny moustache, 
carried a cane and answered to the 
name of Charlie Chaplin. 

Appearing in “Modern Times,” his 
first film since the release of “City 
Lights,” almost five years ago, and 
his funniest to date, the prodigal 
received a rousing welcome from a 

huge audience at the. 

Theatre. It is interesting to notice 
that, not only has the inimitable Chap¬ 
lin suffered no depreciation of his 
popularity during this long vacation 
from films, but he has actually gained 
a horde of enthusiastic new fans in 
the countless youngsters who have 
sprung up in the interim and noisily 
enjoyed their first taste of his par¬ 
ticular brand of fun last night. 

Features Elaborate Sets 

His most pretentious film to date, 
“Modern Times” features some huge 
and elaborate sets, notably the interior 
of the modern steel factory where the 
opening of the story finds Charlie a 
poor abused mechanic everlastingly 
tightening bolts on a moving track. 
The monotony of this job “gets” 
Charlie and he runs wild, attacking 
everything and everybody in view with 
his brandished wrenches in one of the 
funnest scenes ever filmed. 

The factory, with its monster dy¬ 
namos and machines, proves a terrify¬ 
ing nightmare to the “little tramp” 
and offers a perfect setting for Chap¬ 
lin’s comedy. From this locale he finds 
his way into a hospital, a jail (where 
he inadvertently thwarts a jailbreak 
and wins a cell with all the comforts 
of home), and a series of short-lived 
jobs, serving with side-splitting results 
in such highly diversified capacities as 
shipyard worker, night watchman and 
singing waiter. 

Introducing Miss Goddard 

Love comes into the little chap’s 
life in the person of a comely gamin 
of the waterfront, whom he befriends 
and aids. The lovely Paulette Goddard 
makes her debut as Charlie’s leading 
lady in this role and proves a genuine 
f discovery. Also prominently cast are 
\ Chester Conklin, Henry Bergman and 
Hank Mann. 

Written, produced and directed by 
the star, who also wrote the music, 
and released through United Artists, 
“Modern Times” is the greatest en¬ 
tertainment to come to the screen in 
many and many a season. Welcome 
back Charlie Chaplin? 


boy’s name was Charlie Chaplin. 

Out of this inauspicious beginning 
has grown the universal fame which 
endures even when the star permits 
almost five years to elapse between 
■ his films. For when “Modern 
T mes,” his latest comedy for re¬ 
lease through United Artists, comes 

to the screen of the.Theatre 

., it will mark Chaplin’s 

first appearance since “City Lights,” 
which was released that long ago. 

After several years in the music 
halls Charlie, who was born in Lon¬ 
don on April 16, 1889, was given his 
first legitimate role. He played Billy 
the Page Boy, in William Gillette’s 

Sherlock Holmes.” Following this, he 
toured the country, playing juvenile 
roles and doing imitations of favorite 
music hall stars of the day. 

Meets Fred Karno 

Through his brother Sydney, Char¬ 
lie met Fred Karno, who hired him at 
a modest wage and cast him in a 
wide variety of music hall roles. 

During his second American tour 
with this troupe, Charlie was signed 
for pictures by Mack Sennett, the fa¬ 
mous director-producer of the old 
Keystone days which raised pie-sling¬ 
ing to a high art. 

For a while Charlie played unim¬ 
portant roles in Sennett’s brief but 
fast-paced “flickers,” graduating to 
leads and finally to the point where 
Sennett listened to his insistent 
pleas that he be allowed to direct his 
own films .The soundness of the idea 
is reflected in the fact that Chaplin 
has never, since that day, taken direc¬ 
tion. On “Modern Times,” for in¬ 
stance, he not only wrote the story, 
and handled the megaphone, but also 
wrote the music and cut the film. 

“Ti I lie’s Punctured Romance,” the 
single feature length film which Char¬ 
lie made (in addition to 21 two- 
reelers) during his two years with 
Sennett, was tremendously successful. 
Then he made 12 two-reelers for 
Essanay before joining the old Mutual 
Films, for whom he made the memor¬ 
able “Floorwalker.” 

Organizes United Artists 

Under the First National banner he 
made “A Dog’s Life,” “Shoulder 
Arms,” “The Kid,” “The Pilgrim” 
and other comedies which the world 
will never forget. 

In 1919 he took part, with 
Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford and 
D. W. Criffith in the organization of 
United Artists, and in 1925 he began 
distributing his films through this cor¬ 
poration. He also inaugurated the pol¬ 
icy of producing fewer films, under 
which he made “The Cold Rush” and 
The Circus.” When talking pictures 
took the screen world by storm, Chap- 
lin caused world-wide discussion by 
refusing to be won over. “City 
Lights,” which he released almost five 
years ago was the center of much 
speculation among those in the movie 
know,” for the majority were frank 
in their opinion that even Charlie 
could not triumph over the craze for 
pictures that could talk. But these had 
not taken into consideration the art 
and the genius that is Chaplin. The 
film was a terrific success. Now, five 
years later, the world’s most famous 
comedian again challenges tradition 
with “Modern Times.” Like “City 
Lights, the new film will offer some 
novel synchronized sound effects, but 
neither Chaplin nor any of his sup¬ 
porting players, who include his 
beautiful new leading lady, Paulette 
Goddard, will talk. 


OH, THOSE FEET! 


‘He wears an air of romantic hun- 
S er —forever seeking romance, but his 
feet won’t let him.” 

That is Charlie Chaplin’s own de¬ 
scription of the universally beloved 
little tramp he has created, who may 
currently be seen waddling about the 
screen of the Theatre in 

‘Modern Times,” the comedian’s new¬ 
est film for release through United 
Artists. 

This apt estimate of the often- 
analyzed characterization was made in 
“A Comedian Sees the World,” the 
serialized story which Chaplin wrote 
for the Woman’s Home Companion. 



Paulette Coddard, Charlie Chaplin’s radiant young screen find, who ap¬ 
pears as the comedian’s leading lady in “Modern Times.” The film, which 

is currently at the-Theatre, is released through 

United Artists. 

4 —Two Col. Player Head (Mat .20; Cut .50) 


Miss Goddard A Free Spirit 


Chaplin's New Leading 
Lady Won’t Rely on 
His Prestige 


(BIOGRAPHICAL FEATURE) 
Paulette Goddard, the brunette 
beauty who has fallen heir to the 
richest legacy in the world of motion 
pictures as Charlie Chaplin’s leading 
lady in “Modern Times,” which comes 

to the.Theatre., is 

a free and dauntless spirit, unwilling 
to rely on her discoverer’s prestige to 
get her by. 

“Please don’t refer to me as Chap¬ 
lin’s leading lady,” she told an amazed 
reporter, explaining that she is deter¬ 
mined to preserve her own identity 
and make a name for herself on her 
own merits. 

A Long Island Girl 
Paulette was born on June 3, 1911, 
in Great Neck, Long Island. Her 
mother, who is considered one of the 
most beautiful women in Hollywood, 
brought her West because she believed 
in the importance of sunshine as an 
aid to health and beauty. A small 
role in the Broadway musical produc¬ 
tion, “Rio Rita” brought them tem¬ 
porarily East again. 

During the past few years Paulette 
has been a member of a stock com¬ 
pany formed at the Hal Roach Studios 
for younger players. She also played 
a small part in Eddie Cantor’s screen 
musical “The Kid from Spain.” 

Discovered By Chaplin 
When Chaplin, visiting the Hal 
Roach Studios, met his future leading 
lady, he exclaimed: “She has every 
quality I am seeking. Youth, abund¬ 
ant vitality and, above all else, fresh¬ 
ness. How I hope she can act!” 

The comedian’s hope was gratified. 
When he gave her a screen test he 
knew he had found the girl for “Mod¬ 
ern Times,” his newest comedy for 
release through United Artists. 

Because Chaplin believes that the 
picture public prefers to make its own 
discoveries, he has guarded Paulette 
from interviews, sparing her the hulla¬ 
baloo of a planned publicity campaign. 

Five feet four inches tall, Paulette 
weighs a little over a hundred pounds. 
She has rich brown hair, blue eyes, a 
perfect figure, flawless teeth, and the 
deepest suntan to be found outside 
Tahiti. She is an ardent sportswoman 
and excels at tennis, golf, riding, 
swimming and fishing. Fond of music, 
she is an accomplished pianist and 
takes daily lessons in French, voice 
and dancing. 
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Introducing Paulette 

(PLAY DATE READER) 

“Modern Times,” Charlie Chaplin’s 
long-awaited new comedy, which be¬ 
gan a day engagement at the 

.Theatre today, in¬ 
troduces to film fans the comedian’s 
lovely new leading lady, Paulette 
Goddard. 

Miss Goddard, a radiant young bru¬ 
nette beauty, is a graduate of the 
musical comedy stage and the Hal 
Roach comedies. She is Chaplin’s own 
discovery and has been pronounced 
the greatest find in a decade. 

The comedy, which is said to be 
the comedian’s greatest and funniest 
to date, finds Chaplin again the lov¬ 
able little tramp whom he has en¬ 
deared to millions, but this time the 
serio-comic little figure wanders 
through somewhat different settings. 

We see him first as a worker in a 
huge modern steel factory, terrified 
by the monstrous dynamos and ma¬ 
chines. Here he flits in and out of 
situations that set a new high for 
fantasy and comedy and subsequently 
finds himself between the devil of 
unemployment and the deep blue sea 
of jail. 

“Modern Times” was written, pro¬ 
duced and directed by Charlie Chap¬ 
lin. It is released through United Ar¬ 
tists. 


Chaplin Returns 
In Funniest Film 

Long-Awaited New Comedy 
Proves Comedian’s 
Best to Date 


(REVIEW) 

After an absence of almost five 
years, the one and only Charlie Chap¬ 
lin returned to the screen of the 

.Theatre last night in 

his long-awaited comedy, “Modern 
Times.” The occasion proved well 
worth waiting for. Time has not al¬ 
tered his genius. Charlie Chaplin is 
still the world’s funniest comedian. 

Far more pretentious than any of 
his previous pictures, “Modern Times” 
is also definitely Chaplin’s funniest 
and last night’s audience laughed as 
we have not heard an audience laugh 
since “City Lights,” Charlie’s previous 
film, was released almost five years 
ago. 

Continuing to shun the “talkies,” 
and relying upon novel synchronized 
sound effects, Charlie once again 
proves that he does not require dia¬ 
logue. 

Tramp In New World 

Written, directed and produced by 
the star, “Modern Times” introduces 
the familiar serio-comic little figure 
of the tramp in the baggy trousers, 
derby and huge shoes into a new 
world. He is first seen as a worker in 
a big steel factory, tightening bolts 
on a moving track. The factory, with 
its fantastically huge and complicated 
machines, is like an evilly enchanted 
forest to Charlie, and he gets into all 
sorts of hilarious difficulties here be¬ 
fore the monotony of his work “gets” 
him and he goes temporarily balmy. 

Thereafter, his life is a series of 
adventures and misadventures in the 
course of which he wanders into and 
out of jobs (ranging from night watch¬ 
man to singing waiter) and jail with 
an admirable impartiality and man¬ 
ages along the way to play knight er¬ 
rant to a lovely little gamin of the 
waterfront. This role introduces Char¬ 
lie’s beautiful and gifted new leading 
lady, Paulette Goddard, who brings a 
fresh, radiant young personality to the 
screen and looks like real star mate¬ 
rial to this reviewer. 

Chaplin’s Funniest 

“Modern Times” offers a generous 
supply of the most novel and hilari¬ 
ous situations Chaplin has ever con¬ 
cocted. One of the highlights of the 
film is the scene in which Charlie 
does an unusual routine in pantomime 
a big steel factory, tightening bolts 
in a waterfront cafe to the tune of 
“Titina.” In this scene, which is the 
only one in the film which was shot 
directly in sound, Chaplin adapts his 
own “musical language” to films in a 
highly original and interesting way 
and the result is one of the funniest 
sequences ever flashed on a screen. 
In addition to writing, directing, pro- 
ducing, and starring in “Modern 
Times,” Chaplin also wrote the music 
and cut the film. The comedy, in 
which such old familiar faces as Ches¬ 
ter Conklin, Henry Bergman and Hank 
Mann play important roles, is released 
through United Artists. Carter de 
Haven helped direct. 


EXTRA! — CHAPLIN 
TALKS — ALMOST 


(PLAY DATE READER) 

“Modern Times,” Charlie Chap¬ 
lin’s new comedy, which began a . 

day engagement at the. 

Theatre today, marks the nearest the 
comedian has ever come to letting his 
voice be heard on the screen. 

The scene, in which Charlie per¬ 
forms a hilarious pantomime to the 
music of “Titina,” is the first sequence 
in a Chaplin film to be shot directly 
in sound. 

Although no publicity had been 
given the novelty, the day after 
the scene was shot the rumor got 
about that Charlie had bowed to the 
“talkies” and sung a song in “Mod¬ 
ern Times.” This, of course, was not 
the case. What Chaplin had done was 
simply to interpolate, in his own 
“musical language,” “words” to fit 
the gestures, and the scene is said to 
be one of the comedy high points of 
the picture. 

“Modern Times,” which was writ¬ 
ten, produced and directed by Charlie 
Chaplin, who also wrote the music, 
presents the comedian in his same old 
lovable tramp characterization, but in 
a somewhat different setting. Gigan¬ 
tic factory sets and huge cafe scenes 
dwarf the pathetic, bewildered little 
figure, but through it all he wanders 
hopefully, battling the vicissitudes of 
life with the tragi-comic fortitude 
that has endeared him to the world. 

“Modern Times,” which introduces 
Charlie’s lovely new leading lady, 
Paulette Goddard, who has been pro¬ 
nounced one of the genuine screen 
“finds” of the decade, is released 
through Unitd Artists. 
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They’ve waited five years for a glimpse of 
these colorful cards in your lobby. Never 
did your theatre front carry a more im¬ 
portant entertainment message. Written, 
directed and produced by Charlie Chaplin 
and starring this foremost comedian of the 
screen, “Modern Times” is the picture of 
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which it really can be said the whole world 
has been waiting. 

Start your fans, who can still recall some 
ridiculously funny moments in “The Gold 
Rush” or “City Lights,” laughing all over 
again with these lobby photos. 
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HIS ACTIONS SPEAK EVERY LANGUAGE... 



MODERN TIMES 


written, directed and produced 
by CHARLFS CHAPLIN 
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\A/hen you see him caught in 
the whirlpool of modern life... 
dwarfed by giant machines. .. 
clinging to a beautiful but home¬ 
less waif. . .you’ll realize that 
only Chaplin could produce so 
magnificent a comedy, so poign¬ 
ant a story! 
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A Modern Mailing Piece for MODERN TIMES 



He stands alone as the 
greatest entertainer of 
modern times! No one 
on earth can make you 
laugh as heartily or 
touch your heart as 
deeply... the whole world 
laughs, cries and thrills 
to his priceless genius! 


f The HERALD 


The TRAILER 


A MODERN mailing piece for MODERN TIMES. Here 
it is to do its own selling job to you. The alert show¬ 
man can see at a glance the selling job it will do for him. 
Printed by offset process in full colors and guaranteed to 
offset any and all opposition. Entire back page blank for 
local theatre imprinting or co-operative ad. Theatres the 
country over are doubling and tripling their advertising 
budgets for MODERN TIMES. You’ll want to spread your¬ 
self a bit on this particular item to let the fans know 
that the best time of their lives is on the way in MODERN 
TIMES. 

Per M. - - - - $3.50 


Get in touch with your 

UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGE 

for quantity prices 


TT ERE’S the most important announcement you’ve ever made 
to your patrons—the coming of the new Chaplin picture, 
MODERN TIMES. A dignified yet forceful screen message that 
brings to an end four years of eager expectancy on the part of 
the fans. It says, in brief, “Chaplin is here at last in MODERN 
TIMES.” Need it say more? 


Order early from 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 

and get it on your screen two weeks in advance 


630 Ninth Avenue ___ New York, N. Y. 

1307 So. Wabash Ave. _Chicago, Ill. 

300*4 So. Harwood St. _ Dallas, Texas 

1922 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


141 Walton Street .. Atlanta, Ga. 

2418 Second Avenue Seattle, Wash. 

36 Melrose Street _Boston, Mass. 

74 Glenwood Ave.-Minneapolis, Minn. 
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on earth can make you 
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